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PREFACE. 



We are invited to write a Preface. With 
an "Introduction" we scarcely perceive the 
necessity, our only desire being to express 
sympathy with the cause of Temperance. We 
would willingly ring out the charming bells 
could we hope to follow by a piece of musical 
composition. We trust to gentle treatment by 
the critics of the day, and encouragement from 
the supporters of Abstinence. 

December, 1680. 




Il!TTRODUOTION. 

EMPERANCE is steadily on the increase. 
Supported by devoted, earnestly active, 
friends to the cause, the advantages of sobriety 
are becoming more obvious to all classes. 

Though some may not choose to benefit by the 
evidence of facts, which admonish them, that 
vapour is not substance ; the fume which clouds 
the brain has neither liquid nor solid capability 
for strengthening the body : it is an effervescence 
that leaves no trace, save the poison which gene- 
rates maladies ; which poison is not inclined to be 
dislodged ; it has a will of its own ; a resolution 
to work its way within the arteries : to clog the 
free passage of the blood through the heart; 
frequently causing sudden death; sending the 
debauched, degraded soul into the presence of its 
Maker, to hear the awful words — Depart, I know 
you not. 

Look through Holy Writ, " No drunkard shall 
inherit eternal life." " No drunkard shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven." Study ancient 



writers, historical and classical. Wine is treasured 
according to its special qualities ; but the wine- 
bibber is despised. 

Are the folks of modem date satisfied with 
wine ? No, the aim of distillers is to evoke th,e 
strongest spirit — the fiercest alcohol that can 
destroy mind and body. Here is a problem. 
Of the five senses it would seem that taste is the 
most rampant. The preacher takes for his text, 
" Taste and see how gracious is the Lord/' To 
personify spirituous liquor, it saysn^ 

O taste, O taste, and see : 
And henceforth worship me. 

which is too frequently the result. 

The sight, the touch, the hearing, the olfactory 
powers are nothing compared with the marvel- 
lously retentive action of the taste. To most of 
the refined movements of life we apply the word 
taste. With children we endeavour to cultivate 
a taste — ^versus principle — ^for everything that is 
good and high-minded — even for that which is 
simply pleasant. We bow down to taste. It very 
much directs our friendly or unfriendly feelings 
as we glide through this vale of smiles and tears. 
But the taste which dwells on the tip of the 
tongue or pervades nearly the whole substance 



thereof — on the roof of the palate — and bums the 
thorax as with fire ; although the gift of God in 
its essential quality, and the most genial of the 
five senses, is, by its variety of perversions, prolific 
of wonderful strife. The tongue is an unruly 
member in many ways. It destroys others and it 
destroys itself. 

The wild horse taken away from the desert may 
be tamed ; like man in his first passion for strong 
drink ; but, allowed again to range at large, who 
shall promise to bridle and bit the same animal ? 
Thus it is with the ever increasing temptation of 
alcoholic beverages. Children may be made 
sensible of the pride of abstinence, hence the 
praiseworthy institution of Bands of Hope. But 
man, if he breaks the pledge of self-restriction, is 
as difficult to be repossessed within the limits of 
restraint, as his similitude, snuffing the open 
breeze and galloping under the influence of 
absolute freedom. 

How then to combat the taste — to lower the 
feverish desire of the tongue — to meliorate the 
palate — to subdue the burning of the thorax — to 
reduce the fever of the brain — of the impeded 
circulation — to preserve life until it should be 
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recalled in its due course — ^how ? This is another 
problem, which we are glad to concede is being 
slowly and surely worked by the friends of the 
Temperance cause, so prominently before the 
public at the present moment. 

The blessing of success must eventually attend 
their efforts. The blessing of that Omnipotence 
who gave all things for man's use but not for his 
abuse. 

Science will ultimately prove — legislation will 
give its aid — and medical knowledge will be 
uniform — that, alcohol is destructive to human 
life; and, subversive of the prosperity of the 
kingdom. 





THE TASTE. 



A TEMPERANCE TALE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

* * To set the mind above the appetite is the end or aim of 

Temperance." — Dr. Johnson. 




HILD of perdition, what influenced you 
to flee from the wrath to come ? " said a 
father to his son, who was shewing him 
his card of admission to "The Band of Hope 
Union/' He looked and spoke as if in sternness, 
and the boy trembled. " Father," said he, " I 
was afraid/' " Afraid of what ? *' demanded the 
parent. " Afraid, " replied the son, " that I 
should never be able to marry." " To marry ! " 
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responded the elder, " there is plenty of time to 
think of that ; what makes you afraid about it ? " 

Painful feelings swelled within the breast of 
the boy : he could hardly breathe. " Come, out 
with it," said the father; "I must have the 
explanation." The boy took his parent's hand 
respectfully and tenderly ; " Father, " said he, 
after another pause, " I should be afraid of 
disgracing my wife and family." Mr. Norland's 
face and brow crimsoned; he then turned very 
pale. The home thrust had carried conviction to 
heart and conscience. He drew the boy on to 
his lap and folded him in close embrace. The 
strong man was subdued for the moment, and the 
child wept tears of love and pity. 

A lady of the most perfect type in manner and 
appearance entered the room. Her countenance 
bore the chastened look of sorrow, which mellowed 
into a sweet expression of surprised amusement, 
when she beheld the enwrapped father and son. 
Mrs. Norland seated herself near to her husband. 
He encircled her with one arm, and the trio was 
complete. An only child, a loving husband, and 
a devoted wife: possessing competency which 
might give indulgence for every luxury within 
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reason: respectable connections: pleasant society: 
a beautiful home, replete with comforts; sur- 
rounded by extensiye grounds for use, health, 
and recreation. What more was needed? The 
blessing of God you will say. Truly so. Yet, 
Mr. Norland was attentive to church duties : 
generous in contributions to public and private 
charities : read the Scriptures and prayed with 
his household each morning : though it was not 
always convenient to end the day by commending 
those around him, and others, to that Omniscience 
to whom all hearts are open — all secrets are 
known. 

Outward observances may be compared to a 
warm cloak in winter — a sunshade in the noon- 
tide heat. We are in ratio with our neighbours 
and no remarks are elicited : but the duty to set 
a good example, within the seclusion of domestic 
life, is not so much thought of. Excuses, also, 
are set forth by friends, without considering, that 
the general practice of erring mortals is to resort 
to an illimitable amoimt of excuses for themselves. 
However, there is a progress in the affairs of 
temperance charming in its importance, and in 
its significance. Gentlemen of the present period 
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lose status 

When rescinding from the due propriety — 
As examplars of public sobriety. 

It is a fact of the day, that conduct must entitle a 
man to be acknowledged a gentleman, or otherwise. 

Mr. Norland was of clear intellect ; of shrewd 
practical sense in all matters of business; and 
was much valued in the county bank, of which he 
was a partner. * Is Mr. Norland in the office P ' 
was a question from customers from all parts, 
— not, *can I see any of the partners?' 

Mr. Norland, without deteriorating from others, 
had obtained for himself respect and esteem. He 
was of a lively disposition, highly educated, and 
of cultivated and refined tastes. Alas ! one taste 
had superseded every other — the taste rampant 
with evil. It had hitherto been partially repressed 
by the exertions of his wife, and the necessity of 
steadiness of mind for the duties of office hours : 
but evening after evening had closed in, of late, 
with empty decanters and a full pulse. In the 
morning a cold bath, and restoratives, sent him 
forth a renewed man — yet a deceiver. 

He probably deceived himself that he should go 
thus far and no further. He could reckon, divide 
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or multiply from units to millions, without pen or 
pencil. But there seemed to have fallen a dark 
shade between his m'ental perceptions and the 
ruin before him — the sinking of the soul into the 
vortex of debasement was not taken into con- 
sideration. Wine was pleasant, he coidd afford 
wine, and wine he would have. Who that gives 
way to the indulgence of wine is long satisfied 
with wine only ? The taste becomes vitiated and 
craves more powerful stimulants. 

The momentary shock Mr. Norland received, 
from the plainly implied words of his innocent 
child, was not without its transient influence. 
He conducted his wife into the dining room, and 
with his own hands, removed the decanters from 
the table to the sideboard He made no obser- 
vation, and the dinner proceeded almost in silence 
until the boy said : " Do you remember, papa, this 
is examination evening P Mr. Masters thought 
the weather too hot for so large a party to meet 
earlier than six o'clock. Friends are invited to 
tea : we are to have a grand time of it afterwards : 
recitations, glees, choruses, and to wind up with 
* God Save the Queen,' at ten o'clock." 

" Are you well prepared ? " demanded the 
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father. Mrs Norland answered for her son, 
" I think so, my dear. As far as his studies have 
gone he has made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with them. Others may be equally capable, but 
I expect Edred will bring home some of the 
prizes." 

" My boy/' said the father with a smile, " there 
was a time when I was mad with emulation. I 
received so many prizes, time after time, of 
valuable books, that I had quite a library of my 
own. My good father thought proper to ex- 
postulate with me. 'This is covetousness.' said 
he, * cease from competition for awhile : all things 
become unholy when persevered in to an excess. 
Give way to your seconds in class, who perchance 
may have more intrinsic talents than yourself. 
You have taken the lead ; you have overmastered 
them by your indomitable pertinacity to leave 
them no chance for the higher honours. I am 
proud of your attainments ; but it is my duty to 
tell you, that moderation even in the exercise of 
our best faculties, is a virtue.'' 

" Papa," said Edred, laughing, " when I run a 
race I like to keep the lead, if I am so fortunate 
as to get it," 
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" We had better discuss this subject when we 
have leisure," said Mrs. Norland ; " the carriage 
will be at the door in a few minutes, and we must 
not be late." Thus saying she transferred the 
decanters to the inner portion of the cellaret, 
locking the door, and putting the key into her 
pocket. 

" Not so quickly, dear lady," said Mr. Norland, 
gently tapping his wife on the shoulder. " You 
must reward my abstinence at dinner by one glass 
of old sherry before we go out." "My dear 
husband," said Mrs. Norland, "there is always 
good wine where we are going, and you patronize 
as well as praise. I hear the horses in the yard. 
We shall disturb the company if we enter when 
all are seated: do not keep us waiting, dear: 
listen to the wheels of the carriage." 

An angry demand for the key was the rejoinder. 
Mrs. Norland attempted playfully to take her hus- 
band by the hand with a view to induce him to 
leave the room. But wretched feelings had been 
gradually rising to a pitch of wrath. He drew 
away his hand, and turning his back to the 
cellaret, with one blow, from the heel of his boot, 
drove in the small door that intervened between 
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himself and the gratification of his evil taste, — 
evil, because of its pernicious qualities, and its 
power to subjugate better resolves. For one 
short hour he had been subdued by the influence 
of wife and son. 

Now ravening as a wolf which seeks its prey — 
Fierce to quench its thirst in the odious way. 

The door made to open outwardly became an 
inward fixture ; and that quantum of wine was 
unattainable. There was another receptacle to 
be looked into, and Mr. Norland signified to his 
wife that he must have the key. He received it 
quietly and intimated his intention to be with her 
in a few minutes. 

As she left the room he inserted the key and 
brought forth, almost triumphantly, a superb 
liqueur-stand — one of the marriage gifts, when 
he was a lofty-minded, sober young man. He sat 
down, poured out a glassful of sparkling liquid, 
sipped for awhile, then gulped the remainder. 
He thought of the examination ; of his justifiable 
pride at the early advancement of his dear boy ; 
reminded himself that there was not much time 
to spare, and faithful to this last injunction poured 
out a brimmer of the poisonous fluid. '* Delicious 
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old Cognac," he must have one more " taste/* he 
called it. "One more," and thus he continued. 

When wife and son came to say they were 
ready to enter the carriage, he stared «t them with 
the vacancy of bewilderment. He rose from his 
seat, reeled, and fell to the ground ; striking his 
head against the far-protruding fender of the 
fashion of the day. The blow was not of much 
importance; there was a slight wound, and an 
effusion, which probably was of service, for with 
assistance he managed to reach his usual lounging 
chair. He sank into it with the sinking of moral 
and bodily debasement. 





CHAPTBE n. 



A tender mind will teach the heart to glow 
For others' good, and meU at others' woe. 

POPB. 



<>:i 



" JlS* DRED," said the afficted wife to her son, 
^^^ "you must go by yourself; present our 
compliments, and say, that your father is too 
much indisposed to leave home and I wish to 
remain with him. Go, dear boy, and do your 
best." 

Edred's principle of duty to his mother's 
commandfl and his unwillingness to be her 
messenger on this occasion, were completely at 
variance. He entreated that a note might be 
written excusing all three; but he was obliged 
to yield. 

Once in the carriage, whirling over the 
short distance between the Manor House and 
Ely Grove, the spirits of the boy regained a 
degree of pleasurable elasticity; and he was 
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repeating the last lines of his translation from 
the odes of Horace, appointed for his recitation, 
as he sprang over the steps let down for his 
accommodation. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood, clergy, 
bank-directors, medical, and other first-rate 
professors were assembled. Edred might have 
gone round to the side entrance, and have joined 
his companions in the schoolroom ; but he thought 
of this too late. He was announced with the 
ceremony due to his father's son and as an expected 
visitor. 

Many were the expressions of regret at the 
absence of his mother and for the indisposition 
of his father. Some of these were sincere and 
well intentioned. With others kindly words were 
accompanied 

By the curling lip which kindles ire, 
Or the gleam that tells its own satire. 

The abashed boy was deeply wounded. His 
father's failing must be known or guessed at. 
The thought was agony. He blushed and became 
confused. The Rev. Mr. Masters judiciously 
sent him to his schoolmates, with whom he 
remained ; taking tea with them, and listening to 
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their lively chat, until strengthened in nerve he 
recalled to mind his dear mamma's command to 
do his best, and her expectation that he would 
carry home some of the prizes. He had studied 
with the keenest resolution, and bravely looked 
forward to success. 

How weak ! how weak we are from childhood ; 
thence gradating upon the same weakness even 
to old age, though with diminished sensitiveness. 
A smile — in itself a grace given by nature, 
continues, by the action of will, a sweet invite to 
goodly fellowship or becomes a dagger of discord, 
— a sharply pointed arrow penetrating to the 
heart's core, and there quivering with delight 
whilst it makes sure of its victim. Much might 
be said upon this subject : many ways of discuss- 
ing the seriousness of thus conveying thought; 
and almost equally, the contemptibility of paying 
too much attention to a smile or smiles. 

Smiling is an art of lovely grace ; 

Or venom' d craft from the lower place. 

Edred, had he been older might have been less 
susceptible : had he been less candid he might 
have driven aside the assumption that it was 
known his father was disgracing himself— dis- 
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gracing his wife and family. He, poor child, was 
beloved and petted throughout the locality; he, 
individually, was sure of sympathy; but no sooner 
did he make his" re-appearance and breathe the 
same atmosphere with those who evidently derided 
his father's failing, than the hope of successful 
competition came to an end — as a flower snapped 
from its stalk and cast into the dust and dirt. 

Repressed animation was the quenching of the 
spirit : he felt almost powerless in mind and body. 
When his name was called he mechanically rose, 
and advanced, but after a few replies to the ex- 
aminer he made a respectful obeisance and retired 
to his seat. Hence, at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, he withdrew from the salon, from the 
house, from the premises, and walked home. 

It was a truthful record which Edred detailed 
to his parents. Mr. Norland had slumbered in his 
easy chair, until he was so far recovered as to be 
able to listen to his son's account. He said little, 
but that night he summoned his household to 
reading and to prayers, retiring early to his 
chamber a sobered if not effectually a sober man. 
He began to be aware that his sin, known to God, 
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was becoming a scorn and derision to friends and 
acquaintances. 

Bid he sleep that night P Yes. The stnpor 
which he had combatted for awhile, after his 
son's return home, merged into death-like repose. 
He knew not that his wife paced the room hour 
after hour. He heard her not pouring forth her 
soul, on her knees, before the Lord of Mercy, 
to spare her husband from the terrible doom 
he was bringing on himself. She did not in 
oonmion parlance entreat for temptation to be 
removed: she knew in her uprightness his sin 
was the evil of self-indulgence ; he had allowed 
himself the wild run of freedom from restraint ; 
he was a man of the world ; of knowledge and of 
perceptions beyond the ordinary phase of intellect. 

She prayed for him a changed heart ; for con- 
Tiction of the guilt of debasing Ood's image in 
the person of man. She besought the Lord that 
the distress manifested by their only child might 
have an enduring effect on the &ther ; that the 
father might be led by the reading of the Word 
of Life ; by the teaching of the Holy Spirit to 
cast off his present moral degradation. 

He did not see her rise from her knees with tears 



streaming down her face ; nor did he hear the 
sobs of anguish whioh burst from the lovely being 
he had sworn to love and cherish with the best 
exertions of the whole of hie married life. No I 
he was dead in trespasses and sins, and in the de- 
basement of deathlike stupefaction. 





CHAPTEE in. 

** False pleasure are as voices which sing around us, but 
whose strains allure to ruin ; they are banquets spread where 
poison is in every dish." — Bb,, Blaib. 



AYS of light, with the eaxly mom, roused 
Mrs. Norland from this complete absorption 
of mind and heart by her husband's unhappy 
malady, and she passed into the adjoining room, 
occupied by their innocent boy. 

One hand and arm reclined on the quilt ; the 
other supported his head upon the pillow. Face 
and brow were flushed with fever : there was no 
mistaking it. The expression was vague when 
he opened his eyes. Mrs. Norland spoke to 
him : he answered incoherently. The nurse was 
siunmoned ; a febrifuge administered ; and the 
poor child, thus early initiated into the miseries 
of domestic sorrows, relapsed into the weariness 
of the over excitement of the previous day : 
much increased by the phantom vision which 
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troubled him during the earlier portion of the 
night. 

On a table, as large as the unencumbered 
space of the apartment, there appeared innumer- 
able decanters, claret jugs, and liqueur stands, 
with such brilliant liquids that his eyes were 
dazzled ; and flashes, as of lightning, seemed to 
pass right through his brain. His father's hand 
was here and there ; though he saw him not other- 
wise. That hand held to his parched lips a goblet; 
the wine was red: small waves floated on the 
surface : they were tipped with snow— that most 
beautiful resemblance was tempting: it was 
cooling even to look at : his father's voice urged 
him to taste — only to taste! The frantic effort 
he had made to repulse the nearer approach of 
the hand, of the goblet and the subtle fluid, 
thoroughly exhausted him. Thus Mrs. Norlttnd 
found him, at daylight. He again slept; but 
when he awoke to renewed energy he demanded 
that which his young soul abhored. He asked 
for Brandy — Bum — Gin — Whisky! 

About the usual time Mr. Norland descended to 
breakfast : vainly imagining he had removed by a 
bath and slight medical restoratives all evidence 
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of the previous evening's indulgence. The faithful 
wife was in attendance : she welcomed him, and 
gave a slight explanation of the absence of their 
son. This was a day of peculiar business at the 
Bank, and Mr. Norland ought to go forth with 
pleasantness and animation. 

Mr. Norland was not so lost in his downward 
course as to sleep a sot and as a sot to deport 
himself before the public. If he had striven as 
ardently against the cause, as against the personal 
indications of his folly, he would have won one 
of those * diadems of glory,' not specially destined 
for the conquerors of cities and countries, but for 
conquerors of themselves. He read in the con- 
secutive chapter for the day, ' they have erred 
through wine and through strong drink.' The 
prayer was more immediately for Divine grace to 
enable us to repent of our sins and offences. 

When the servants had quitted the room, Mrs. 
Norland embraced her husband, and whispered 
the inquiry — ^had he taken to heart chapter and 
prayer P Yes, he thought he had. He would 
endeavour to do so. Indeed, it would be more 
agreeable to turn the reproof against some of his 
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neighboui's, who were worse than himself, than 
allow them to sport and jeer at his expense. 

After breakfast he desired to see his dear boy. 
In this he was not to be opposed : and he 
encountered a shock which moved him greatly. 
The child of placid temper was in delirium. He 
was propped up by pillows and was raging for 
brandy ! brandy ! His mother presented to him 
a glass of cooling liquid. He drank it, then 
turning to his father, with a frown, ran over the 
names of all the liqueurs and choice wines he 
had ever heard of in conversation or seen on his 
father's table. 

Mr. Norland fled from the room, and as he ran 
downstairs and through the hall he still heard the 
cries for brandy, rum, gin, whisky, port wine, 
sherry, madeira, &c. His guilty heart quailed 
with horror. The magnitude of his crime was 
terrifying. With the precipitation of a suddenly 
aroused conscience he looked forward to his son 
following his example. He sprang upon the 
noble animal waiting for him at the door — a beast 
by nomenclature, yet man's superior in drinking 
only sufficient for his thirst. As if the stately 
creature had some knowledge of the distressed 
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state of his master's mind — ^perchance the trepi- 
dation of the hand grasping the bridle was no 
inefficient conveyancer, — ^he soon passed from the 
gentle trot to the canter, from the canter to the 
gallop, and eventually cleared away from the 
bank as a racer for any other goal than a place of 
business. He was allowed to take a wide circuit 
of the town and was then brought-to at the 
private door, where a groom was waiting to 
receive him. 

Mr. Norland entered with dignity, and busied 
himself instantly with his usual occupations » 
giving no opportunity for conversation, beyond 
the ordinary salutations of the day. He was 
shrewd, cool, active, diligent ; and no one, by his 
outward demonstration, would have guessed the 
state of his inward feelings. 

He walked home, as was frequently his pleasure 
and recreation. No bank cares intruded into 
his thoughts. Had he been solicited to repeat 
the transactions of the latter few hours, he could 
scarcely have recalled to memory whom he had, 
or whom he had not seen ; whose letters he had 
read and whose he had answered : the opinions of 
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his partners on various subjects of business; 
whether congenial with his own or otherwise. 

He could only look forward to judgment in 
this life and in the world to come. He knew 
that from the general observances of the laws of 
God and man he swerved not. Honorable, manly, 
a frequenter of no evil societies, yet, the very 
home-ties which should have repressed a de- 
moralising tendency had been perverted to a 
medium for the gratification of his miserable 
taste, which wretched substitute for purity of 
taste, might have been conquered at the first 
symptoms of inordinate craving; now, the 
recriminating evil had conquered him. He felt 
himself a culprit; and he trembled on the 
threshold of his once happy home. His wife 
had watched for him and came to meet him. 
It was quite a relief when he heard he was 
not to visit the sick chamber; the doctor had 
been there and had issued his commands. 

The medical gentleman was an old friend of the 
family. He easily connected circumstances with 
the stem result. He had noticed Edred's vexation 
at Ely Grove, but was not aware of the unkindness 
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of look and manner which was making so sad an 
impression on the child's tender feelings, or 
quickly would he have been to the rescue. 

Edred's peace of mind had been for a consider- 
able time greatly disturbed — his happiness was 
clouded by present and anticipated trouble. Pride, 
elated by love for both parents, felt abashed by 
the moral degradation of his father. Yet, with 
the simplicity of childhood, he had trusted the 
fearful secret might be kept within the circle of 
the household. The examination evening had en- 
lightened him and distressed his sensitiveness of 
heart and mind. 

The good doctor exerted himself to comfort Mrs. 
Norland. He was not unmindful that Christian 
sympathy is a component part of first-rate medical 
practice. It is not the high-born class of patients 
which characterises the standing of the man : it 
is the combination of religious principles with 
learned and experienced skill. Such men are not 
only benefactors to the public but they are the 
servants of God. Faithfully and frequently had 
his warning voice expostulated with Mr. Norland 
on the insane infatuation to which he was yielding 
his bodily health, his position in the world, his 
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wife, his child, and the respect of all who knew 
and loved him. 

Mr. I^orland could offer no excuse, no denial. 
He repented, resolved and promised amendment, 
but resisted total abstinence. The taste — that 
pernicious taste — ^like a noxious weed, was not to 
be eradicated. By indulgence in a congenial soil 
it had rooted itself, and though broken o£f would 
flourish yet again. 

Alcohol once absorbed into the system generates 
an increasing desire for more fuel to the flame. 
One remedy is to keep back the supply. This 
may be tangible in regard to closing public houses 
on Sundays: leading to the hopeAil change of 
fewer beershops and ginshops on other days : but 
with a gentleman of birth and standing, who 
but himself or at his desire, shall remove the 
decanters from his table : who shall openly 
reprehend the folly of dashing in the door of 
his cellaret to recover them for use or abuse : 
who shall dare, within personal observation of 
the tempted, carry out of reach the objects of 
temptation. When aflection, argument, good 
sense, fail to correct ; when the Word of Life is 
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slighted over; when wiser intentions of the 
moment are as gleams of sunshine, producing 
only darker shades of perversity — who shall not 
dread Divine judgment. 

Mrs. Norland shuddered as she pondered on 
these things. Her beloved little one was at the 
stake of martyrdom. She yearned to take him 
in her arms — to press him to her heart — ^he was 
still a babe of tender years to her longing soul, 
though he numbered nearly twelve rotations of 
the seasons. She thought of his generally robust 
health, of the brightness of his intellect; and 
supported by the arguments of the kindly doctor, 
had great hopes the fever of the brain might pass 
off favourably. But who could tell the fiat of 
judgment on her guilty husband. There was 
more than twofold agony — she must search her 
own heart : had she exerted herself to the utmost 
to turn aside his evil propensity P A small hand 
grasped hers. Mrs. Norland leaned over her 
child and tears fell on his face. He looked angry, 
saying, "Why should I not win the race? I 
must, I will." The mother's heart responded, 
"The heavenly race — the Home for martyred 
innocence ! " Then the boy's words recurred to 
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memory — "when he ran a race he liked to keep 
the lead if he could get it." His mind might be 
wandering that way. She would nerve herself 
to bear the task allotted by the all- wise Disposer 
of events. She must seek to be strengthened 
against the weaknesses of those nearest and 
dearest to her in this world, where our trials are 
to prepare us for the reward of happiness un- 
alloyed in the world to come. 





CHAPTER IV. 

" A vine bears three sorts of grapes : the first of pleasure; the 
second of drunkenness; and the third of repentance.'' 

Anachabsis. 

'HEN the time arrived for her husband's 
return from the town, Mrs. Norland was 
walking a few paces down the avenue to meet 
him, with a calm and sweet smile of welcome. 
For that one evening Mr. Norland was rather 
careM not to indulge his usually overpowering 
taste for fiery liquids ; and as he passed the door 
of his son's chamber he listened for sounds from 
within : he himself being so steady there could be 
no harm if he entered, though against the doctor's 
wishes. Mrs. Norland requested him not to do 
so. Having heard her husband's approach she 
was ready to prevent the attempt, though she 
could not have done otherwise than sit with the 
door open. 

The human voice gains admission to the human 
heart even where recognition fails. "Come in, 
come in," said Edred; and he looked delighted 
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when his father appeared ; but evidently uncon- 
scious who he was. After some wild talk he began 
to laugh ; then continued to laugh until laughter 
became shrieks of merriment. Suddenly he ceased, 
and beckoning to Mr. Norland, who had retreated 
from the bedside, asked for " Brandy, Brandy.'* 
The demand became imperative. An empty glass 
was handed to him. He tossed it as if swallowing 
the contents; then desired "more, more!" Again 
he called over the names of precious wines — 
precious to those who love the taste of them, or 
are pleased to descant their merits. 

Alas ! this gathering of the grapes is not the 
Lord's vintage. The juice that intoxicates is not 
from the vine-clad hills intersected by paths of 
holiness and the virtues of self-restriction : leading 
onwards, and upwards, to a glorious immortality. 

The wine or spirit inimical to health of mind 
and body ; depreciatory before the world by its 
effects ; subversive of the comfort and happiness 
of private life, impels a downward course to the 
lower valley, terminating in the profound gulf of 
everlasting torture. No ascending voice from 
thence! No cry is permitted to rise from the 
fathomless depths of hell. The drunkard in this 
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Kfe is the drunkard there. For ever — if it is for 
ever, he will be drunken with the extremity of 
woe. 

The vice of insobriety has no excuse presentable 
to common sense. It is not a passion, like the fiery 
wrath of man, requiring age and experience to 
qualify its fiiry. It is a perversion of the gift or*^^ 
taste. It is a yielding of the proud man, of the 
haughtily-dignified senator or citizen, artisan, 
labourer, military or naval hero — officer or private, 
to the degradation of being tyranised over by a 
demon of destruction : flaring on its victim the 
excitement of momentary exhiliration : casting a 
gilded chain around the deluded soul— which, it 
may be said, elongates through the hour of death 
to continuous perdition. Tens upon tens of thou- 
sands, year by year, sink into unhallowed graves — 
drunkards' graves — unholy, sinful. Their doom is 
inevitable. It has been pronounced by the judg- 
ment of the Most High : reiterated by the prophets 
in holy writings : and is known and felt within 
the breast of the self-immolated victim to be the 
shortening of life here and the destruction of the 
life to come. It is a wonderful manifestation of 
refined barbarism in a civilized country. 
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Y^t, whilst heart and soul breathe the atmos- 
phere of surrounding kindly influences there is 
hope — a hope which maketh not ashamed but by 
its failure. The inebriate, not quite lost to moral 
responsibility, frequently repents, resolves, prays 
for Divine aid, and hopes for reform in his ways 
s^jtfid doings, by the special interposition of Pro- 
vidence. Unhappily there are too many of these 
erring mortals who expect the Lord of Glory to 
work miracles in their behalf. They would that 
a cloud by day and flame by night should inter- 
vene betwixt them and their preponderating 
infatuation. They see not or wilfully blind their 
perceptions to the simplicity of abstinence — total 
abstinence. 

Many a man signing the pledge is induced by 
pride to keep in honour his written word. To 
another sincerity before God proves a surer safe- 
guard. Yet, the pledge is very desirable; for 
who knows the wiles of his own heart. 

All these considerations were in abeyance with 
Mr. Norland, the evening in question; but he 
was sorely wounded by the boy's illness, and 
retired for the night with painful anticipations; 
added to by personal reflections which he could 
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not cast aside. He found it impossible to compose 
himself to sleep. He could not rest. He rose 
betimes in the morning and wandered about the 
grounds, without purport or interest. He was as a 
vessel with unshipped helm, unable to make any 
port of safety. No thoughts present or future 
comforted him. He kept away from business, 
and revised to see the visitors who chanced to 
call or who came purposely to make enquiries. 

The good doctor sought to cheer him; but 
Mr. Norland shrunk from his conversation. His 
dear wife gave him as much of her time and 
company as circumstances permitted; and be- 
sought him, with tears, to forego, at least for a 
short while, the pernicious liquids which had 
brought so much misery to them. He promised 
he would be careM not to take too much ; but 
argued that it was unreasonable to expect a man, 
under such severe anxiety, to refrain entirely 
from his usual refreshment of body, which was 
also renovation of mind. 

" My dear husband," said Mrs. Norland, " do 

you call that refreshment and renovation which is 

a mere bubble of transitory excitement." " You 

quote from life, my dear," replied Mr. Norland, 
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with an attempted smile. ** Excuse me/' rejoined 
the wife, *' life is a substantial gift ; surrounded 
by blessings as heartfelt and true as the Gracious 
Donor. But, tell me, my dear, why are you so 
unwilling to relinquish a mere fancy of the palate, 
when accompanied by so much evil. Would you 
be pleased if obliged to close the bank doors where 
only earthly interest is at stake ; you shake your 
head: no, indeed you would not. Then why 
invite the closing of the doors of the Heavenly 
Mansions against yourself? Is there no awful 
sentence to be dreaded P Oh ! my dear husband, 
avoid the wrath to come by timely submission : 
cry aloud for mercy while it may yet be found r 
have pity on your child. The anger of the Lord 
is a flaming sword; it waves over us; and we 
shall have to bear the dispensation.'' For a 
few minutes neither continued the conversation. 

At length, Mr. Norland said, "my very dear 
wife ; I cannot just now promise to abstain from 
what, I am sorry to confess, has become habitual 
to my system. I am wretched; verily sinking 
firom exhaustion ; and there is nothing that could 
equally restore my equilibriimi." " There is 
something else, which you could obtain," replied 
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the anxious wife : " a cordial infinitely superior 
to the artful condiments of man — peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding." **I compre- 
hend you/' rejoined Mr. Norland ; ** If I have 
sinned by excess, I will do so no more : I will 
restrict myself, this evening, to a few glasses of 
that golden sherry which cost me so high a 
figure of golden pieces. You may depend on 
me, love ; " and he kissed his wife afiectionately. 

Mr. Norland did not absolutely disgrace his 
word; but the infatuation of raising his spirits 
by the alcohol of fermentation — that most open 
foe to the Holy Spirit — that debaser of man's 
essential spirit, which ought to raise him above 
other earthly creatures — that spirit which answers 
to its name only by its intensity, its fierceness, 
and its immorality—that spirit led on its votary, 
until, flushed and excited, he would willingly 
have crept past his son's chamber ; but he 
stumbled at the door, sending it wide open. He 
might have fallen into the room but that he 
caught a support, and there apologized to his 
wife for the accident. Fortunately for him sleep 
favoured his eyelids that night; and on the 
morrow he was able to attend his public duties. 



CHAPTER V. 




** could we lay open to your view the monuments of death, 
they would read a striking lecture in favour of Temperance." — 

Db. Blatb. 

ETURNING from the town he was met at 
the gate of the avenue by his faithful wife, 
who, dressed with bonnet and shawl, 
requested his company for a stroll through the 
grounds. Rejoicingly he assented : it was habitual 
with them, now and then, thus to indulge for 
half an hour or an hour before dinner. Mr. 
Norland was elated. He did not ask but seemed 
to take it for granted that the invalid was at 
least no worse, and probably rather better ; at all 
events there was an accepted portion of time for 
the recreation of the devoted mother. They 
walked on quietly till they came to a sheltered 
seat, facing a gentle breeze. " Let us rest here," 
said Mrs. Norland, " the smallest gifts from nature 
are veritable blessings when we can enjoy them." 
"I agree with you, my dear," replied Mr. 
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Norland : " we have had a very busy day at the 
bank, and I find this pleasant air delightful. The 
lovely views and extensive scenery from this spot 
have been familiar to me from babyhood, yet 
whichsoever way I turn my eyes I behold new 
beauties. Day by day increasing growth and 
luxuriance. Distant prospects vary in tone, in 
tint, — now clearer, nearer, and approaching to 
the vision : then the cloud passes over, and they 
are dim to our perceptions." Mrs. Norland 
sighed with scarcely repressed agony. '' How is 
Edred P " suddenly demanded Mr. Norland with 
anxiety. " Under the influence of the cloud,'' was 
Mrs. Norland's answer. " The shadows of death 
may not be far distant. Our prospects of future 
enjoyment with our only child may be as these 
views, receding into the obscurity of night. The 
countenance of God does not shine upon us. It 
is in vain that we ourselves tremble : the earth 
trembles : the mountains quake at the presence of 
the Lord." "Cease, cease," said Mr. Norland, 
*' when the boy is once more running about these 
gardens and their surroundings, I will seriously 
consider the question of non-alcoholic existence." 
" Wilt thou enter into compact with the Lord P " 
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enquired the agitated wife ; " canst thou say ' if 
Thou wilt I will ' " ? Oh, my dear husband, with 
all your refinement of intellect you lose your- 
self, by pertinaciously combatting this precious 
opportunity of assuaging the anger of the Lord. 
The fiat may have gone forth: but under any 
circumstance let us turn to the graciousness of 
His pardoning Mercy/' 

The announcement of dinner was brought by a 
servant, the usual bell having been interdicted. 
They returned in silence to the house, and after a 
mutual visit to the invalid they sat down to dinner. 
Mr. Norland rather more sparing of wine than 
was customary with him at that meal. But no 
sooner was he left alone than his evil propensity 
overcame him. He had determined to be abste- 
mious though not abstinent — which he still looked 
upon as an error of fanaticism. His inclination 
led him to imagine he could tread moveable sands 
by the simple act of carefulness. The further he 
went the deeper he plunged till he was immersed 
by the treachery of his own surmisings. 

The day following, again, did that excellent 
and tender wife meet her infatuated husband with 
the amiable smile of kindly welcome ; though it 
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might have been observed that the sharp discipline 
of mental distress was no less expressive. 

Mr. Norland was late from the town ; his wife 
took his arm and led him into the dining-room. 
He wished to place her at table but she declined ; 
saying, the doctor was expected immediately. The 
boy was in the same state of temporary insanity ; 
but, if practicable, she would be with her husband 
in an hour's time. 

Mr. Norland seated himself to his solitary meal : 

much absorbed by the painful information he had 

received. He sighed profoundly : he looked on 

the delicate viands but felt no appetite: he put 

forth his hand to the decanter nearest to him, 

thence glanced furtively around the table. The 

name of '^ JEldred" presented itself to his gaze, on 

small labels, suspended from the finely cut and 

highly polished glass, containing the liquids, 

which abuse had converted into agents of des- 

tructiveness. He groaned aloud with shame and 

remorse. Then anger took possession of his soul. 

This open implication of the crime of immolating 

the son, as a sacrifice to the father's failing, 

wounded him to the quick ; but he also resented 

it as an insult. 
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An aged butler was the only servant present — 
but the master's rage comprehended the entire 
household. Men and women would abhor him. 
He had been repeatedly carried to bed when 
unable to move himself; now, he should be 
thoroughly despised. He tore the labels into 
minute shreds, dropped them into a finger-glass 
and covered them with wine. " His wife only/' 
he was aware '' could have dared the deed ! He 
must teach her a lesson, which would be an argu- 
ment for the future to give less publicity to her 
zeal ! He i^ould rather sleep under the table or in 
the verandah than go to bed sober that night !" 

Mrs. Norland made her re-appearance more 
quickly than was anticipated ; deeply grieved that 
her suggestive experimcDt should result in a line 
of conduct so different to her hopeful expectation. 
Mr. Norland refused to listen to her expostulations. 
He had cast off, in the fierceness of the wrath of 
self-conviction, all shackles of restraint. He in- 
sisted upon his wife leaving him to himself. He 
felt pleasure in steeping his brain in unconscious- 
ness : and truly indeed — the last state of that man 
woe worse than the first. 




CHAPTEE VI. 



** For much of wine is hurtful to mankiad ; 
Weakens the limbs and dulls the noble mind.'* 

Db Foe. 

HEN next the glorious orb of day shone 
above the horizon of our hemisphere, its 

warmth and brightness bestowed no genial 
rays on Mr. Norland, enjoying the surrounding 
scenery; nor on Mr. Norland in his gardens of 
beautifiil flowers and luscious fruits ; it glanced in 
at the windows and sideways on the bed where 
reposed an enervated object, with a face revealing 
its tale of wretchedness. When awake Mr. 
Norland was quite incapacitated for exertion. He 
was prostrated by that arch-fiend, than whom no 
greater tyrant exists. Life spoiled: hope deluded: 
health crushed by alcohol, in its various specifi- 
cations. Man swallows his punishment. He 
drinks the poison, and yields himself to despotic 
and cruel torture. 
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The nearly overwhelmed wife found her atten- 
tion required in two sick chambers ; but Divine 
grace supported her. She was likewise comforted 
by the medical friend ; who, conversant with every 
phase of disorder induced by intemperance, bade 
her not be downhearted. It was desirable for her 
husband that he should come within the scope of 
science for a time ; though he might be set upon 
his feet in a day or two. 

The interval allotted by heavenly mercy for 
this incidental illness and partial recovery was of 
benefit to Mr. Norland ; inasmuch as it gave him 
leisure to attend to various compunctious senti- 
ments within his own heart. Retrospection went 
back to days of steadier conduct. He was con- 
scious that his present mode of life was leading 
him onward to permanently destructive habits. 
Resolutions of amendment, as heretofore, were 
entertained as undoubted facts of possibility — 
mere shadows of previous incongruity ! He was 
aware of his weakness : but pride and natural good 
sense assured him that the necessity for battling 
with the enemy was of the utmost importance. It 
was not his custom to neglect business occupation ; 
yet his folly had overmastered him : and if it 
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became generally known that inebriety was a 
welcome visitor at his house^ he should have less 
consideration from those who had looked up to him 
as a model of sound judgment at the Banking 
Establishment. Yes ! He would call manly deter- 
mination to his aid. He would force himself to be 
obedient to the precept of moderation. To be 
moderate was an endowment producing essential 
profit. But his high and mighty self-will made 
him scorn the advantages likely to accrue from 
the simple remedy — abstinence. 

He, who holds on to the love of potent drink, 

Feels no power of grace to refrain : nor think 

That whatever he said or promises to do 

Are idle words, the temptation ever true. 

But he who says — ^by God's strength I will forbear : 

May conquer himself : nor find the conquest dear. 

The mediciEtl gentleman had withdrawn stimu- 
lants during the short time Mr. Norland had been 
confined to his room: and had prescribed their 
entire discontinuance for awhile : but with modera- 
tion on the tip of Mr. Norland's tongue assimi- 
lated the desire which had penetrated his system. 
They met as friends. They coaxed each other. 
Moderation and desire. As usual, the ferocious 
enemy triumphed over his adversary of unstable 
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growth. Not to the hallucination of again punish- 
ing his wife for her gentle reminder of the cause 
of the child's condition, resulting in his own 
personal illness : but the evQ hung about him as 
a sad propensity. 

Thus the various symptoms of the two maladies 
continued. The father's infatuation and the boy's 
delirium. But the crisis arrived. To the youthful 
Edred, that peculiar turn in the fever which had 
affected his head, which had brought low his 
bodily health and might yet lower him to the 
grave : to Mr. Norland equally a crisis ; life unto 
death — death unto life. 

Mr. Norland was sufficiently convalescent to 
assist his wife watching by the bedside of their 
choicest earthly treasure. On either side they 
were seated during that night of agonising doubt. 
Mr. Norland's lately aroused conscience smote 
him with the bitterest self-reproach. The early 
years of this docile and only offspring of his 
married life had been tortured by love and shame. 
Love with all the affection of childhood, and 
shame, almost with the powerful feelings of 
manhood, for his father's overweening vice : and 
its publicity to a criticising world, 
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The silvery strokes of the dining-room clock, 
immediately beneath, made themselves heard as 
hour after hour glided into the past. The orgies 
of deluding gratification, in that apartment below, 
reproduced themselves with scenic effect to the 
now harrowed thoughts and fears of the distressed 
father. He looked at his son and dreaded the 
award due to himself. He again rapidly glanced 
over the latter years of his life, — temporising 
with passionate indulgence and the knowledge that 
his example was injurious to all around — ^yet 
without amendment. Of what value had been 
his manifold repentances — unsupported by that 
Unction which says, "Look unto me and be 
ye saved.** Self-ideals, self-reliance, and self- 
guidance are allies — not of nobility of soul, but 
of pertinacity in self-will — frequently inducing 
the profoundest confusion. He woidd have given 
his life to have preserved that of the sweet object 
of his paternal solicitude ; if it had been possible. 
A suppressed groan seemed to rend his heart as 
the conviction flashed upon him, how infinitely 
less a sacrifice might have avoided such a terrible, 
though impracticable, an alternative. He quietly 
left the room where he dared not even walk about^ 
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lest his footsteps should have the injurious ten- 
dency to disturb the sleeping innocent. He 
remembered how he sprang down the stairs the 
first morning of the boy's delirium. How he 
mounted his horse and whirled away, for a while, 
the shock he had received ; with the demand ring- 
ing in his ears for " Brandy! Brandy!" and other 
liquids of fiery potency. Detestable ! had well- 
nigh arisen to his lips. 

He went out by the front door of the house, 
and walked down the broad avenue ; where at the 
entrance gates his wife had met him and invited 
him to a pleasant turn through the grounds. He 
then pursued the same paths till he came to the 
sheltered seat, where a gentle breeze had been so 
acceptable to both of them, and where they had 
rested awhile. He sat down and thought over her 
words — that the shadow of death might not be far 
distant — that the countenance of God did not shine 
upon them — that the fiat might have gone forth : 
and of his own hardihood ; or as it now presented 
itself to his reflections, almost bravado; that when 
the boy was once more running about the grounds 
he would consider the possibility of non-alcoholic 
existence. AU this and more pressed upon him 
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with the spasmodic power of remorse. The night 
was beautifully fine and of genial temperature, 
but he chilled, shuddered, trembled and returned 
to his dwelling : which had once been the abode 
of harmonious love and joy. 




CHAPTEE Vn. 



" The Chamber of Sickness is often the Chapel of Devotion." 

— BUNYAN. 




BIGHT lights in the dining-room attracted 
his attention. The careful servants had 
provided a repast. The brilliancy of out 
glass was dominant even over the polished silver : 
and the varied hues of tinted liquids were no 
less inspiring than they had ever been^ but Mr. 
Norland — ^perchance for the first time, turned from 
them with disgust. The old butler urged him to 
eat : but appetite unqualified by exciting stimu- 
lants repudiated the attempt. 

When he re-entered the apartment, where his 
child more resembled a corpse than a Uving 
figure, he silently embraced his wife and resumed 
his position on the other side of the bed. He made 
an effort to compose himself : he sat with closed 
eyelids as if he would sleep, but that solacing 
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ministration was far from him. His gentle wife's 
forcible admonition, at a preceding period, tliat 
the anger of the liord was a flaming sword : that 
it waved over them and that they should have to 
bear the dispensation, pierced him as with the point 
of the Lord's weapon. Despair took possession 
of him with the hideousness that the future was 
unavailable : that the child was lost : that he him- 
self, body-and-soul, was condemned to the depths 
below: and his wife would be left to her solitude. 

He was agitated, nay, he was convulsed with 
throes of mortal agony : profuse moisture as the 
damps of death poured from his brow and face. 
But he strove with himself; with his anguish; 
aye with his perversity ; for he was still inclined 
to adhere to his own resources — ^fallacious as they 
had proved. The leprosy of personal gratification 
was not easily cast off. ' Be thou clean ' would 
have been happiness ; though he could not yet seek 
that Mighty Power by the renunciation of self. 
He would have liked to have made peace with his 
Heavenly Father, yet have persevered in his own 
earthly ways. The taste he had loved with the 
conviviality of social pleasantness and private in- 
dulgence had absorbed the man : he was scarcely 
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his own master : he had bowed himself, body and 
soul, to abject submission. 

What was it occasioning this inward contro- 
versy : this personal striving : this wrestling with 
the truth which sought not a martyr nor a 
sacrifice P The reply to his good sense was simple 
— verily astonishing in its simplicity. Abstain 
from that which is evil. 

Once more he quitted the room : not to descend 
the stairs and approach the scene of former temp- 
tations. He paced the corridor, with slow and 
quiet tread. The silvery chime of passing 
hours told on that peculiar gift of God, the still 
small voice. Intricate yet defined: hushed but 
never annihilated: silent as a wounded spirit 
which poureth not forth its grievance : healing 
its own wound, and, fresh and vigorous, striking 
upon the heart and mind : subduing all opposition 
and making itself heard and felt — as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, 

Mr. Norland paused until the last stroke no 
longer reverberated on the solemn stillness of the 
night and then he re-entered the apartment: 
oceupying his previous seat. He looked at his 
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wife and son — ^but a powerful influence seemed to 
withdraw him within himself. His high intellect 
was as if just aroused from a long trance. He 
began to look forward as a wanderer in the dark 
beholds the first gleam of daylight. The Spirit 
working within impressed him with neither 
doubt nor despair. It must be — it must be! 
The entire cessation of a habit criminal by its 
excesses — excesses untameable by the ordinary 
means thus far and no further. He must re- 
nounce his insatiate desire for alcohol, in any and 
all its varied presentations ; or he woiJd be for 
ever in a state of rebellion ; with the depths of 
eternity as his portion. Was he a fit subject for 
the Lord's pardoning grace P Did he dare pre- 
sume then — there — ^at that moment to prostrate 
himself before Redeeming Love P 

Mr. Norland knelt : he prayed ; he breathed 
forth — '* God be merciful to me a sinner !" He 
continued some time on his knees, communing 
with that Power whose beneficence restores man 
to the ways of righteousness. When about to rise 
and return to his task of watchfulness he found 
his dear wife kneeling by his side. 

The day-spring from on high visited their 
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hearts. A new day of the world's life and light 
was also near; and husband and wife resumed 
their careful tending of the still unconscious 
innocent. 

Mr. Norland, humbled and subdued to accept 
the Lord's decision, looked on as one willing yet 
shuddering to meet the award, should his child be 
the appointed lamb upon the altar of his peni- 
tence. 

But no! the youthful Edred was given to him, 
— ^as a staff to the wayfarer. 

The boy restored to health grew in faithfulness 
and truth. Father and son devoted themselves 
to the great cause — the cause of temperance! 
* O'er land and sea,' all spare time was given to 
withdrawing self-immolated victims from tortur- 
ing fires in this world and the flames of future 
punishment. 

Mr. Norland's heart and soul and mind rose to 
the spiritual work. He patronised Bands of 
Hope ; Sunday Schools ; and every available re- 
source for benefiting his fellow-creatures. More 
especially did he range himself under the banner, 
and seek to advance the protecting influence of 
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Ah^tinmoih^otal abstinence! 

tt\i(«lmtid, wife, und son were blessed with many 
y^nk of uuiuterruptcHl happiness. 

Mfv Norliitid» individually, became a choice 
tttvi«^tmlt<[m of the reward oonceiTed in those 
(^r^Hvm» wiMrdi — ** TWhr mnd set kow gracious is 





A WELSH LEGEND. 



In that beautiful land — ^hill, river and dale, 
There lived a sweet maiden — thus so runs the tale. 
As lively, as active as maiden could be ; 
Her father was rich, a staunch farmer was he. 



In that golden time — so the legend doth say. 
When households were pious, and worked with 

good will ; 
When daughters could churn and to market convey 
The product of their own industrious skill. 

'Twas then peace and plenty for masters and 
men ; 
Choice fish in the river — wild game in the glen. 
No racer, no hunter consumed oats and hay ; 
They were eaten by those who work'd ev'ry day. 
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The porkers were killed, but not sent to the town, 
Weighty brave flitohea home-rafters bowed down : 
The mistress was proud of her housewifry then ; 
Nor donned ostrich plume nor dabbled with pen. 

The legend doth say — fVom such a good home, 
This charming young maiden took fancy to roam ; 
To see more of the world— or frolic might- be : 
It happened she saw more than wishful to see. 

But not at the first — the first glare we receive, 
Ooincides with our bent — we're crude to believe. 
The maiden set out on a novelty tour ; 
A new life she found — and it turned out a cure. 

No trashy pride tliose days; no haughty de- 
mand ; 
From the child of a man who tilled his own land. 
Yet pride sh6 possessed beseeming her birth : 
And wages she hoped would accord with her worth. 

She went to the town and stood deftly for hire ; 
Till at length she began most sadly to tire : 
She walked round about and stood here and there : 
StiU uo d^ she met> and felt in deapair. 
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Day was nigh over, the sun low on his beat ; 
When the words she had hoped for fell on her ear : 
Decided she had been 'twas time to retreat : 
'Tis late she was thinking for me to be here. 

'' It is late/' said a voice, full manly it spake ; 
The maid rather trembled her thoughts he should 

guess, 
He ask'd if nursery-maid's place she would take, 
She answered him hurriedly " Yes, sir, yes." 



The stranger smiled; whitest teeth he display'd; 
His figure was straight ; his features were grand : 
The light from his eyes illumined the shade : 
Slight were his fingers — a most beautiful hand. 

" If you love little children," said the tall man ; 
" You may ask for wages whate'er you desire : 
To coax and caress is the very best plan : 
If such prove your ways I will double the hire." 

The girl curtseyed low with maidenly grace ; 
Accepting the terms — on the third day from that; 
To meet him she must, the same hour, the same 

place. 
I7o boxes to bring — ^nor e'en change of a hat. 
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No name did lie give ; nor did she think to ask. 
He sought not for hers — nor did she state her home. 
The nursing sweet children no difficult task ; 
And thus should she gain her heart's wishes to 
roam. 

She came as agreed on the third day at eve ; 
Quite early it was, so sincere her delight ; 
But scarcely the sun did our horizon leave, 
Than darkness uncommon o'erveiled the twilight. 

As sudden it was — all at once they appeared ; 
The undefined outlines of beast and man, 
She trembled once more as closely they neared : 
** This very late meeting had been a wrong plan." 

Again from those eyes bright flashes streamed, 
Which enlightened the space closely around : 
The charger's nostrils with vivid flames beamed : 
The sparkles flew wide as he paw'd on the ground. 

No time gave the man this poor girl to confer ; 
Teeth grated harshly as he sptung from his seat, 
Loudly she screamed, for in bandaging her. 
The light became darkness most rigid indeed. 



To lift her en croupe and himself to remount, 
He asked not her leave — ^nor a moment did wait. 
Too swift was their flight even seconds to count : 
The bandage fell off when they stopt at his gate. 

Then the gentleman said, '' Good girl, mind my 
words, 
'' This now is your home, and you cannot retreat ; 
** As happy you'll be as the Paradise birds ; 
" But if change you desire your wishes I'll meet." 

With that — a sharp hiss on the quiet night rose; 
A low rattling noise there replied from within : 
The portals flew wide and a scene did disclose ; 
Which made her feel favor'd that she should get in. 

The clear moon was shining, though dark all 

without ; 
Gorgeously gay the groupings of flowers : 
Whilst smoothly bright paths labyrinthed 

throughout : 
Bordered by green — ^rich green were the bowers. 

And green were the trees, it was summer they 
say; 
No leaf there was seared, not a touching of brown ; 
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Resplendent the fountains that threw up their 

spray ; 
In circlets of gold sparkling streamlets fell down. 

There came forth to meet them such ladies and 

lords; 
At least thought the girl nothing less can they be ; 
The tales that I've heard with their showing 

accords : — 
Diamonds^ emeralds, and pearls from the sea. 

** The sweet little children to fondle and coax, 
" A truly great hardship," she smilingly said. 
" To double my wages was surely a hoax : 
" With wages much less I should feel myself 
paid." 



She entered the house and wondered still more ; 
The height and the depth and apartments untold ; 
The walls were of satin ; of velvet each floor ; 
Embroider'd in colours, in silver and gold. 

Full dress for herself and morning robes too, 
From wardrobes of cedar they bade her select ; 
And always to take what was pretty and new ; 
But she trembled at first to be thus bedecked. 
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The master came to her^ and gave to her hand, 
A chrysolite box with a filigreed lid ; 
" Attend, now," said he, " whilst I give you 

command, 
** Keep this gem and the ointment secretly hid. 

" But, mind you, each morn, when the children 

are drest, 
** With finger as light as a butterfly's wing, 
"Anoint their sweet eyelids — they must not be 

prest ; 
" The unguent so piercing like venom would sting. 

" And wash your hands quickly, or fatal 'twill 

be ; "— 
A frown that was awful contracted his brow : 
" If you touch your own eyes less light will you 

see; 
" You'll ruin your sight, if imheeding me now.'* 



A very long while, the old legend doth say : 
Bright days rolled over and nought came amiss : 
'Twas summer extended, which past not away : 
" I would," said the girl, *' many more such as 
this." 
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Yet, much did she wonder that winter ne'er 
came; 
No cold and no frost since she quitted her home ; 
In the house or grounds it was ever the same ; 
No change ia the limits permitted to roam. 

The trees were as green — as green was the grass; 
The birds they sang lively as summer birds sing : 
The fragrant blossoms no perfume could surpass ; 
The Sim shone genial as summer or spring. 

The lunar orb not a variance showed ; 
No crescent, no half, and no last quarter there ; 
For ever, at night, clear light it bestowed ; 
Its mildness so soothing — ^less heat and no glare. 

The firmament beamed with planets and stars ; 
Quite unabashed by the queen of the night. 
No outdoor vapour, which so frequently mars 
The dance and amusement, beyond the daylight. 

The lake was all glitter — thB fishes were gold : 
Fine barges of silver, with white silken sail, 
Would glide without aid, or the silver oars told 
To music on shore : — ^and the harp without fail. 
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At all times of feasting— each meal was a feast ; 
The viands were served in vessels of gold. 
The goblets were circled by gems from the East ; 
Bare gems beyond value of those bought or sold. 

Full gorgeous the dress ; and gentlemen's studs; 
The bracelets, the trinkets of ladies so fair. 
With odorous bouquets of blossom and buds ; 
The tables were laden with all that was rare. 

The servants were many, and they like our maid 
Did very much wonder, but they had no fear ; 
They thought is so charming to be so well paid ; 
Therfe could be no danger — no danger was near. 

At length came a change, 'tis so ordered on high, 
That changes shall come when we least have desire. 
We wish not a pleasure ourselves to deny ; 
And thus it occurred to our maiden on hire. 

The change brought about was with dancing all 
night ; 
At the rise of the sun the bright moon retired ; 
Our maiden was spent with fatigue and delight ; 
And rest for her limbs was now greatly desired. 
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But the nurs'ry-call sounded shrill in her eai 
She flew to the children, and drest them in hasti 
And anointed their eyes with very great care. — 
Which ointment seemed neither to lose nor wast< 

To wash her own hands she forgot the command 
Though to secrete the box she put it away. 
Her eyes they were weary — she raised her hand. 
Touched one comer — 'twas like daggers at play ! 

She could not declare what she saw or she feli 
But with pain, and with fright she sank on th 

ground; 
Death she was sure his fatal arrow had dealt, 
And she was with those who were dead and heU 

bound. 

When senses returned, again was the sight : 
A sight full as horrid as horrid could be : 
The lords and the ladies were devils outright : 
So were the babes she had nursed on her knee. 

The children clung round her, as children woul( 
do ; 
Their features repulsive— eyes bloodshot and bold 
Caresses they gave her, and those not a few ; 
Rubbing briskly her hands, for they were quite cold 
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She struggled and shriek'd, but they kiss'd her 

the more ; 
Repaying the love that to them she had shown : 
'Twas now their own turn, and they fondled her 

o'er; 
Excitedly groaning for her ev'ry groan. 

The ex-lords and ladies they crowded round too, 
And proflFer'd assistance with frightful grimace ; 
Again she grew faint, and yet fainter she grew ; — 
The young little devils still coaxed her embrace. 

At length came the master with mighty keen 

look ; 
His flashing bright eyes sought to pierce her quite 

through ; 
As if in her heart he would fix a sharp hook, 
Forward to drag if suspicions were true. 

More quiet demeanour she forceful resumed ; 
Indignation and fear now aided her much ; 
She told those around she rather presumed 
'Twas over-fatigue, unaccustomed to such. 

The chrysolite box with the filigree lid. 
She firmly resolved ere long to destroy : 
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Lest others be tempted with knowledge forbid^ — 
There were many deluded in this employ. 

The first moment to spare she spoke to her 
friends ; 
So much grandeur she said, was certainly strange; 
Unearthly, she hinted, with ruinous ends, 
'Twould be better for all to seek for a change. 

They pray'd her explain somewhat nearer the 
mark; 
For her silly talk they'd not quit a good place ; 
*Twas pleasant to live where it never was dark : 
They jeer'd her advice, and laughed in her face. 

Few days she waited and kept the eye closed — 
The eye that reveal'd so much vileness and woe : 
She tum'd to her God and thus was composed ; 
To ask of the master if home she might go. 

No revidsion was there which she could detect. 
No dreadful contortion of feature or form : 
His teeth were as dazzling as snow could reflect ; 
Still as bright were his eyes as lightning with 
storm. 
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He made no remark, he refused not her wish : 
He could not perhaps dare prevent her return. 
He heaped up gold in a basin or dish : 
Her hands and her eyes did most awfully burn. 



" A fortnight I give," he did graciously say ; 
" Around your neat waist you may bind up this 

gold ; 
" And when you come back still more largely I'll 

pay: 
" But mind— of this place not a word must be told. 



" Conduct you I shall the same way you came 

here ; * 

" We'll fix the same spot, it is there you'll alight ; 

" I'll meet you again when the dusk shall appear; 

" Remember, we must not o'erpass the fortnight." 



He bandaged her well ; again did they fly ; 
More swiftly than falcons they sped on their route; 
Gently he dropt her, and wished her goodbye ; 
Then fled as the wind of the wind in pursuit. 
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Ah! what then did ahe feel — the maiden 80 

pure; 
Her heart well nigh burst with high joy and with 

love : 
From temptation's own land she now felt secure : 
In future she'd seek a new life from above. 



Whate'er else might be — ^mere bubble and foam ! 
Her trials on earth she would humbly receive ; 
Enough she now knew of the pleasures to roam ; 
Enticements of glitter could no more deceive. 



The splendour and wealth and continuous light ; 
So lively indeed whilst no danger was seen : 
By contrast became as the dead of the night : 
She must strive to forget each horrible scene. 



The good-looking gold, which the master had 
paid, 
Commanding to circle her waist with a belt ; 

Was spum'd far away ere her exit she made : 
Her hands seemed polluted, such horror she felt. 
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Do you think to ask as the fortnight came 

round ; 
To that wretched spot did she venture once more ! 
Much rather for miles would she tread the hard 

ground, 
Than run any risk — ^such vile risk as before. 



We know not how long, but elapsed were years: 
Our neat little maid to a matron had grown ; 
She prayed the good Lord to banish her fears. 
And make her for ever for ever his own. 

ner husband was kind, as all husbands should be ; 
They each had their work, at all times of the year; 
Directing her maids she was pleasant and free : 
He was just to his men; thus gave them good 
cheer. 

Together they went to the market most nigh : 
So distant it was they must rise with the dew ; 
They usually left whilst the sim was high ; 
To be early at home — as wise folks would do. 
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Yet once, it so chanced, that a terrible storm 
Burst suddenly over the good market town ; 
And homeward their journey they could not per- 
form; 
The rugged dark clouds such torrents poured down. 

Through mountainous gorges the hollow blast 
roar'd ; 
Each ravine and dell were with tumult replete ; 
As mines to enlarge with gunpowder stored — 
Huge masses are riven — disturbed from their seat. 

Large uprooted trees lay across the high road } 
The hurricane whirl tiles and chimney-pots 

smash'd ; 
The sluices were broken — rivers overflowed : 
The hail on the window-glass heavily dash'd. 

Its fury at length, like the passions of man. 
Which level remorseless what come in their way ; 
And seldom relent if continue they can, 
'Till power is spent with a barbarous sway. 

The storm rolled far off*; the waters retired ; 
The sun bade adieu in crimson and gold ; 
To rest he sunk down, and thus he conspired 
To baffle the sellers whose goods were unsold. 
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Yet the market was full ; our matron was there ; 
Her chickens and ducks were of the choicest breed ; 
She was eager to sell, if only a pair ; 
Then hasten for home with their very best speed. 



The twilight came on and the people told off; 
The moon would not rise before darkness set in ; 
She heard some one approach, there was a slight 

cough ; 
"Sir," she said quaintly, " here are bargains to 
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" I pray you decide, very soon we depart ;'* 

The gentleman gazed but spake not a word ; 

She felt there was pain — just a twinge at her 

heart ; 
She could not fly thence, neither foot would have 

stirr'd. 



Each limb became rigid — as heavy as lead ; 
Her hands were raised ; her lips slightly parted ; 
Thoughts that were horrible flashed through her 

head: 
Eyeballs seem'd alight so keenly they smarted. 
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She knew that her husband was close to her side, 
And that help'd her much in subduing alarm ; 
She pray'd to her God that no ill might betide ; 
Then felt more secure from temptation or harm. 

It was the old master who gazed — and smiled ; 
His features as pleasant — his teeth were as white ; 
He look'd not as one from heaven exiled ; 
But rather as one who in good would delight. 

So charmingly gracious, and not over bold ; 
He asked of her welfare, and would she return ; 
She could leave with her friends a purseful of gold ; 
And soon send them others from what she would 
earn. 

The matron was scornful ; she hated his face : 
A heavenly beauty — from heaven cast down : 
And it came to her thought she stood in the place 
Whence he took her, en croupe, from that very 
town. 

" With thanks to you, sir," she with dignity 
said, 
" We've as much as we need — and that is our 
wealth; 
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" By plenty in store has our labour been paid ; 
"We are blest in our home — and blest in our 



» 



health. 



"Never more would I roam ; nor am I for hire ; 
" I wish not to wander nor leave my dear friends ; 
" Your riches, your jewels, and splendid attire, 
"Were enticements to lead where sorrow ne'er 
ends/* 

" Ah, woman," he roar'd, " you have paid me 
out well ; 
" By wisdom and pride you've outwitted my skill ; 
" You drive me once more to the bottomless hell ; 
" You've baffled my power, resisting my will." 

" Then farewell for ever, no more shall we meet ; 
" Beyond certain limits I may not presume ; 
" By virtue and truth is all conquest complete ; 
And now, by decree, my own form I resume.' 
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With that there arose such a tumult of noise ; 
The demon drew back and was circled by flame ; 
Lords, ladies, and children — the girls and the boys 
Were there on the instant — their ruin the same. 



The flames rose higb, as a fierce wall of fire ; 
Repelling all exit, or aid from withoat ; 
The whitest of teeth were blackened with ire ; 
Bed-hot shot were hia eyee — bursting about. 

The eartii opened wide in a fearfiil abyu ; 
The demon first plunged as knowing the way ; 
The shrieks and the groans met with laughter and 

hias; 
Then darkness closed over that terrible day. 




OF WHAT RELIGION 
ARE YOU? 




CONSCIENTIOXJS, Gk)d.fearing man was 
the Master of a Day-School. He was a 
gentleman of high intellectual attainments, and a 
thorough linguist. Endued with genuine liberality 
of mind, he would have scorned to refuse pupils 
of respectable parentage because they differed in 
outward forms of worship. In the large sea-port 
in which he resided there were many Jews. There 
were Roman Catholics — English and Foreign; 
Protestant Churchmen ; and Dissenters of every 
variety. 

Attached to the devotional form of worship of 
the Evangelical Church of England, he, good 
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man, held to the doctrine and practice, that, if we 
venerate and glorify the one true and only God, 
we are spiritually brethren : and apart from real 
or fancied differences, that we fail in the most 
important point of right doing, when we turn 
aside from that special command hve ye one 
another ! 

To the Jews we are indebted for the Bible— 
that book of books ! They have handed it down 
to US — some say, handed it over : and, that they 
the remnants of the once favoured nation, still 
hold to traditions more than to their sacred 
historical narratives, or to the inspirations of the 
prophets, though looking forward to restoration 
to their kingdom guided by those prophetical 
inspirations. 

Moses, the sacred historian, was an Israelite. 
Likewise King David ; whose beautiful psalms we 
so delight in, that they are apportioned and ap- 
pointed for thirty days of our calendar months. 
Eing Solomon, the wisest of mankind, who, we 
are told, " spake three thousand proverbs," of 
surpassing excellence ; and his songs were '' one 
thousand and five,*' was a Jew. The prophets 
were Jews or Israelites. Jesus Christ — ^the Holy 
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One of Israel, was bom of Jewish parents — his 
own people rejected him, and the Ruler over all 
principalities and powers rejected them from being 
any longer a nation. For nearly eighteen hundred 
years " a Jew " has been a term of reproach : but 
not so of late with civilized communities. The 
open-heartedness of the true followers of Christ 
extend to them the hand of fellowship ; and we 
look to that great day of the Lord when the 
spirits of all men made perfect shall pass into the 
realms of happiness. 

As regards Church or Chapel— wherein lies 
the supremacy if the soul be raised in supplication 
and praise P A chapel was originally a small 
edifice built for the convenience of those distant 
from the parish church, or when the parish church 
became too limited in space for the parishioners : 
thence it was called a chapel-of-ease. It might 
be that dissenters, in their modesty, adopted the 
word chapel; though some, with still greater 
diffidence, retain the more primitive invite to 
their sectional brethren — to the Meeting House. 
But thus it is : ** Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there will I be 
in their midst." The Spiritual Church, the 
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universal Church is our requirement : one thing 
needful, " Be ye in charity with all men." 

Reading the Scriptures, singing a hymn, and 
prayer were the customary introductions to the 
scholastic duties of the day. When a new boy 
arrived, the scholars formed themselves into a 
semi-circle, and the master made the inquiry 
"of what religion are you?" giving to himself 
the opportunity to descant on such topics as were 
advantageous for the consideration of the pupils ; 
pointing out those analogies which might lead to 
good-fellowship; uniting high-minded ness and 
amiability. " Of what religion are you," said the 
master, one day, to a lad of good size and height, 
who was expected to give a ready answer; but 
there was no reply. The son of well-to-do folks, 
revelling in satins, velvets, and brocades was not 
prepared with an answer. At home the small 
hours of the night were refreshed over the morn- 
ing meal by parliamentary discussions, and other 
news of local publications ; the dinner-hour passed 
with its pleasant avocations ; and the evening was 
as frequently danced out as by any other means 
of amusement. 

The lad had been priming himself to meet 
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difficult questioning from a learned master. His 
head was full of work ; but the heart, howsoever 
good and gentle, had not been attuned to the 
glowing flush of holy principle; and, as he 
subsequently explained, he could not, tvith all 
the efibrt he made on the instant, bring forward 
an answer. His near neighbour — we will hope 
with neighbourly intent, nudged and whispered. 
The youth brightened, and spake out boldly, 
" Town Church ! sir,'' which reply was received 
by his future companions with merriment. When 
quietness was restored the master remarked that 
the Town Church was a building. "Yes, sir,'* 
said the lad, " but I always go there." And that 
was all he knew about it — in the land of Christen- 
dom — in the nineteenth century. 

There were many almost similar cases within 
the knowledge of the good man — ^long since 
departed. Young men were at a loss : or drawled 
out a reply to the unexpected question, " of what 
religion are you ? " " Why, really, I suppose I'm 
Church of England ; or I go to Chapel ; or I'm 
a Protestant "; or something as generalised in idea. 
Others would say — " well, as to that matter, I go 
to St. Thomas's ; sometimes to St. Stephen's," 
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"St. Thomas," would the master say, "was 
unbelieving ; St. Stephen was a martyr ; what are 
youP" It was not then all Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew : nor is it now : the vital principles of 
religion receive due attention. Many an intellect 
is brightened by the pure teaching of the Gospel ; 
and youths, not infrequently, quit their seminaries 
with the good seed sown for future growth. 

With children of lower grade Sunday Schools 
are blessings to hundreds of thousands. Sunday 
Schools are shining lights, encouraging the first 
rays of inward admonition, which, though in- 
tuitive, are more easily realised that when left to 
nature and nature's guidance. Bands of Hope 
carry on the work of benefiting the poor. In- 
stilling the laws of soberness and honesty. With- * 
out one the other is not. The drunkard robs his 
family. There is no peace, no happiness, no 
bread. Bands of Hope seek to drive away this 
existing state of demoralisation and wretchedness. 
Should we enter into the discussion, do church or 
chapel people yield the most frequently to the 
delirium of inebriety, we might evoke the spirit 
of discord instead of that charity which covereth a 
multitude of sins. Drunkenness is the vice aimed 
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at ; and the first step to induce young people to a 
future life of steadiness, is, to gain them — Church 
or Chapel — as members of the Band of Hope 
Union. The word U'nion is a blending of all 
separate interests. 

A short while since a very old man was asked 
why he went to chapel preferably to church. He 
did not know, but he had always gone to chapel. 
" Surely,*' said he, " it can make no difference in 
the land of glory. I am accustomed to chapel, my 
children, in service, are obliged to attend church, 
shall we not meet in heaven P I think chapel the 
right way ; but I don't know why." 

We scarcdy ever meet with poor persons who 
understand the difference between church and 
chapel, beyond the mere fact of outer walls, and 
acquaintance with the congregation within. Yet 
Simday Schools have considerably expanded the 
comprehensions of the humbler classes, and acri- 
monious and repugnant sectarian feelings are now 
exceptional cases. True gospel ministration leads 
to the sublime hope of mutual happiness. 

At the present period of time it might be 
of rare occurrence to receive an inappropriate 



answer to the question, of what religion are you ? 
nevertlieleBS, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, the 
first reply would be, " I always go to church ; or, 
I always go to chapel." 
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O muse impels, nor with poetic fire 
Jl Am I imbued ; nor glory's vain desire ; 
But cheerless, cold, and rainy is the day ; 
My pen I take to pass the time away. 
TV hat theme presents itself — what shall I write? 
Of the wealth of love or venomed spite P 
Both these before the world have ever been 
Since Paradise itself was first the scene. 

Love Almighty — we pause ; nor do we dare 
Mix with idleness words beyond compare. 
We leave to hymns, and happy hours of praise, 
Those holier strains, with our grateful lays ; 
And venture on the busy tide of thought. 
With such note as our idleness hath brought, 
Flashing to the memory keen and bright ; 
Pleasures short-lived — joyous though finite. 
Wealth, pride, poverty we'll run tog;ether ; 
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But must talk anon about the weather. 
To our friends we'll convey the local news, 
Of this eastern toft and abounding views. 

Briefly — the fishing towns along our coast. 
Though pretty well in trade, not much may boast. 
They seem poor compared with foreign towns, 
With nearer depths; less high- girt shores and 

downs. 
For reasons known to some choice race of fish. 
They do not swim our shores as we could wish. 
A few stray wand'rers cross the eastern sea. 
For private use and choice hostelerie. 
Yet plenty we have of varied kind ; 
And our good fishing trade lags not behind. 
But still more ; when summer flowers come out. 
Other traffic puts leisure to the rout. 
No spare time; from morn to noon — noon to 

night 
Visitors arrive — all is gay and bright. 
No want of terraces nor household space 
In this our most eastern watering-place. 
Rich peers and peeresses and barons bold ; 
And baronets with pedigrees grown old ; 
Brave knights and gentlefolks, from neighboring 

lands 
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Come to recruit upon these healthy strands. 

Children play arounid, with tempers charmed ; 
Each boy a hero — in fancy armed — 
With wooden spade erect he leads the way ; 
The girls follow humbly as best they may ; 
Trite emblems of hereafter life and sport ; 
But neither iU-wiU now, nor sharp retort. 
Well pleased they go to work in active glee ; 
Their only enemy the tidal sea. 
Some raise a mound which they a castle call ; 
Some dig the trench and some embank the wall. 
But fate and nature^ which are much the same, 
O'ertum ere long the oft recurring game. 

We walk apace and diverse objects find 
To please the eye and to amuse the mind. 
The rowing boats that plash a liquid ray ; 
The well-manned boats we desire to say : 
Whence oars uprise and fall with prideful sweep ; 
As one to rise — ^as one to cut the deep. 

XJnreefed vessels that at anchor lie ; 
Contrasting sharply 'gainst the nether sky ; 
With slenderest masts — ^at distance viewed ! 
And cordage large — as tracery construed ! 



There goes the puffing, snorting, bold steam-tug: 
It rushes from the dock to greet and hug 
Outstanding vessels that are homeward bound ; 
Lest they should strike the pier or touch the 

ground. 
Three ships at once we've seen her take in tow ; 
And thus within the port all safely go. 

We slowly walk ; and as we walk we gaze : 
Then stand quite still — in wonderful amaze. 
A dozen water-nymphs — we think not more. 
Floating about in groups of three or four. 
Some on back, or &ce, or some just somehow. 
Neptune ! we cry, what have you sent us now P 
Mermaids ! half fish, half women they should be ; 
And thus they frolic in the deep green sea. 
These plunge, they seem to dive, then float again ; 
Naiads of thy wide-spread oceanic train. 

There came a change o'er the varied scene.: 
Only sea-gulls skimm'd the watery sheen. 
Beauteous birds of feather and of form ; 
And faithful to presage the coming storm. 

Our old friend yonder — ^Auster the brave, 
With smaller winds gushing from ev'ry cave 
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In wildness — then clashing all together ; 
Screeoh'd around and o'er our heads — ^bad weather. 

Thus for about three weeks the south winds 
blew; 
Not a sail from the north appeared in view. 
Yet pleasantness there was for us on shore ; 
Sunshine now and then betwixt each downpour. 
Bains abundantly blest the summer lands : 
Then dried off quickly from these racy strands. 

But where on earth or o'er the roaring seas 
Is that old warrior — ^the northern breeze P 
Laps he in luxury, or here and there, 
Puffs out his cheeks, the shrinking world to scare P 

Welcome! welcome: at length he brings relief, 
And forces back the South in battle brief. 
The hero then commands his zephyr-band, 
To send a kindly breeze from off the land. 

We rise betimes ; we wander on the shore ; 
And thank the Lord the raging winds are o'er. 
The glorious herald of the coming day ; 
Himself the harbinger — commanding sway 
With gradual rise — teaching us what we are ; 
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Child — manhood — descending life's rigid bar. 
One day is comprehensive of our short space, 
To gather moss, slime, or heavenly grace. 
Lose one day ! when the year begins to close 
Ask where it is — ask friends : but no one knows. 
No help no assistance can be given. 
The loss is registered in heaven. 

This brilliant morn ; this gorgeous day ; 
Ushered in a sight of vast display. 
A scene entrancing to a Briton's eyes : 
Whose wealthy commerce may be each man's 

prize. 
Hope, pride, and sensible ambition. 
Is permitted to every nation. 
Who coiild avoid a rapture of delight 
As full five hundred vessels came in sight. 
Vessels of large calibre, force and sail ; 
Long retarded for this favouring gale P 

A stiff north-wester now beats off the shore ; 
As the advance increases more and more. 
Some speed them on their way : some tack about; 
Coy to the shore to get their sails filled out. 
Briskly, with ready helm, away they go ; 
To roimd a distant cape a point or so. 



'Tis gala-like : each ship's crew courts a race, 
And lively socks to win the foremost plaoe. 

The mighty Phoobus from his throne on high ; 
Sheds loving beams as England's pride go by : 
Flashing downward, with pure effulgent light 
Myriads — myriads of jewels bright 
On wave, on spray, on intervals between : 
Thus completing a most enchanting scene. 




gEQaENCE T0 LeWEgTQFT. 




HE pleasant town of Lowestoft may be said 
to rejoice in kindly promoters of a Tem- 
perance Band of Hope. The advantages of this 
Union, which, it is expected, will in time extend 
to every available locality on the surface of the 
globe, can only be carried out to complete success^ 
here or elsewhere, by united individual effort. 

In our own country we read of one thousand 
parishes in one diocese where there are no public- 
houses. We hear of a whole county wherein the 
magnificent cause of 'abstinence from alcoholic 
drink ' meets with almost unqualified approbation. 

Units make up a sum-total : therefore we are 
none of us quite useless in the coalition towards 
renewed commercial and financial prosperity. 
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But we cannot fly our kite without the ground to 
run upon. Nor can we prosper — scarcely exist 
without the substratum and solidity of our labour- 
ing populations. 

Is it work they need P Is it food they lack to 
satisfy the cravings of nature P Our people might 
reasonably abound in plentifulness. They might 
placard over their doors The Earth is the LorcTs 
and the fulness thereof. What is it then P It 
is the raging within for stimulants. Wages 
liquidised. 

Financial and commercial prosperity is a highly 
sounding phrase — but if we pare it down — if we 
lop the tree : demolish it to the very roots — ^there 
are the roots, the grasping fibres deeply, deeply 
wedged in their native soil. These, the commer- 
cial and financial roots, are the labourers, the 
mechanics, the weavers at the loom, the multi- 
farious artizans whose handyworks form the basis 
on which flourishes national prosperity. 

What are we to do when the foundation is 
sapped, and the superstructure totters P We 
know enough of inland inundations to dread 
similar though by comparison minute conse- 
quences. We have heard the sarcasm, that water- 
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drinkers ought to drain the overflow. Scientific 
men will probably ere long adopt judicious 
methods for that purpose : and the supporters of 
Temperance must try their best to induce friends, 
neighbours, and dependents, to value the waters 
from their wells and cisterns ; which will in some 
measure preserve or lead them in the way to 
hereafter fountains of everlasting life. 
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THE SAD EVENT. 



CHAPTER I. 



Ci± 




N the following tale we narrate a circumstance 
dating a few generations past but of true 
and painful family record. 

At a considerable distance from Lowestoft — 
that fashionable locale on our Eastern shore, 
further to the North, and scarcely a quarter of a 
mile inward from a rugged portion of the coast, 
there stood a Mansion ; sheltered West and North 
by an extensive growth of wood. The village 
was to the South ; and, with the ancient Church, 
possessed its full meed of antiquarian lore. 

Many of the humbler classes resident in the 
village and around worked for the owner of the 
Mansion ; which, on rising ground, commanded 
views of the Sea, between disjointed rocks and 
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jagged downs : it also embraced within sight the 
village and some miles of winding road towards a 
large and influential Market town. 

The weU-diaposed in the immediate vicinity 
used playfully or seriously to avow that they 
looked up to the Master. There was much indi- 
vidual attraction. He bestowed on them more 
than books, pamphlets, leaflets, and the illimitable 
amount of aids to the teaching of the present day. 
He demonstrated the living chart of principle, 
precept, and example. 

Like most of the Norfolk gentlemen he farmed 
a large proportion of his property. He gave 
attention to the progress of daily labour and cared 
for the moral well-being of his men. He was 
hand in hand with the pastor of the locality in 
every good work : and unitedly they sought to 
drive away a certain hard and fast traffic, which 
was then a powerful trade, nearly and in some 
instances quite as calamitous as the liquor incen- 
diarism of modem times. 

Mr. Saxfeldt was neither Magistrate nor Lord 
of the Manor. He was a private gentleman with 
ample fortune. He was married to a lady of 
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CO- incident feelings and disposition. She helped 
him with all affairs in which the advantages of their 
poorer neighbours were concerned : and, even at 
that remote period, with the temperance cause in 
embryo, as a national anxiety, suggested the 
advisability of banishing from their own stores 
and daily routine every description of spirituous 
liquor : though their wine and spirit merchant 
in the Market town was well known and respected. 

Mrs. Saxfeldt argued, our people will compre- 
hend that if we do without, it is possible for them 
to refrain. Her husband might likewise enter 
upon the subject with their friends and acquaint- 
ances : some of whom, whilst publicly denouncing 
the smuggling trade, were suspected of giving 
private encouragement. It was not simply the 
inclinations of topers which were to be gratified, 
but high-class female dress was enhanced by 
costly productions from foreign manufactories. 

Mr. Saxfeldt was a quiet man in the ordinary 
discipline of life, but he had no objection to 
society. Yet society at that period was not often 
social conference on political reforms or scientific 
and artistic improvoments. Socioty among the 
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gentlemen more frequently resembled social jolli- 
fications; and Mr Saxfeldt hesitated to be the 
propounder of startling enunciations. At length, 
however, it became known, as an announcement 
of his future line of conduct, that when wines and 
spirituous liquors were consumed, no more were to 
be ordered. The housekeeping was to be inde- 
pendent of their adventitious or subtle aid. 

There was high fun with the jovial aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood and many witticisms were 
launched forth against the "reformer of the 
eighteenth century.'' " Never mind, my dear 
love," said his wife, " you have stepped out into 
the broad way of freedom upon conscientious 
principles. Persevere !" 

*' I am decided upon that," replied Mr. Saxfeldt. 
" I have broken cover and not all the sportsmen 
in the county shall turn me from the right course. 
I have made the start and the run may be 
successful. The tares on our land may be rooted 
out and the good seed yield a harvest gladsome to 
the heart of the husbandiDan. I trust I have 
within me the right sort of spirit — a more en- 
during spirit than home or foreign stimulants. 
It is my purpose to do my best to drive away the 
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smugglers from committing further havoc with 
our people.'* " And the blessing of God will be 
with you V ejaculated the wife. 

The temperance cause in the village progressed 
favourably. The respectable shopkeepers, then as 
now, felt the loss of regular payments The small 
kegs of spirits and bottles of higher temptation 
were delivered only for immediate cash. The 
doubtful trade could not be carried on by the 
sweet-toned pleasantry 'call again.' The private 
services of a glass here and there, independently 
of public-house resorts, were extra invitations to 
those classes whose very moderate wages were 
unequal to the tax of inordinate self, and the 
lowly duty of maintaining wife and children, and 
paying their way honestly. 

Mr. Saxfeldt experienced no difficulty in ob- 
taining the assistance of individuals of various 
pursuits in life. A coalition was formed, of which 
the chief business was to give needful information 
to preventives and others authorised to repress 
the unlawful traffic. But, as energy based on 
principle is at most times exuberant, so it occurred 
that hand to hand fights were not unusual : when 
the crafty enemies had gained entrance to the 
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Tillage or were trooping along from the shore- 
knowing full well that occupation to the coast- 
guard had been given elsewhere. The latter were 
not always deluded by the sight of a strange 
vessel, the firing of rockets from a promontory, or 
of sailor-looking men climbing the most inacces- 
sible clifis — experienced officers frequently made 
excellent captures of men and goods — and the 
' coalition ' began to anticipate better times. 
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CHAPTER II. 




R. Saxfeldt's steward or out-door manager 
was faithM to his master as the rivulet 
gh'des into the stream. Mr. Saxfeldt was to him 
the expanse of all that was good and noble. The 
example of his master was to him an implied 
command — ^he yielded at once without comment or 
murmur: But, alas! That little word which 
interferes largely betwixt our decisions and the 
impediments of contradictory events — that very 
small word pressed heavily upon his thoughts. 

It was evening ; he bade his household retire 
to rest and he went to his office or parlour, where, 
closing the door, he sat down to consider the 
possibility of forthcoming troubles. His own path 
was straight as an undeviating line. "But" — 
said he, " what can I do for my brother ? How 
warn him of the combination that is rife against 
himr 
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A slight movement induced him to raise hi^ 
eyelids. There stood before him a tall man; 
robust with the rough clothing of sailor life. His 
swarthy face approached to ebony from exposure 
to all weathers and various climes. He smiled 
extended both hands, and the brothers clasped 
each other. 

John Borfield, the steward, raked together the 
embers of the fire on the hearth, and added fresh 
logs of wood ; which Lewis, the visitor, quietly 
removed. "No outward announcement," said he, 
by smoke or otherwise. I know all that has taken 
place and is still going forward under the auspices 
of your good master. I do not blame him ; nor 
do I care for him. I am owner of the most lovely 
little craft that ever sailed the briny ocean. She^ 
has been christened ' The Arrow ;' and I promise 
myself a fleet course through all opposition. At 
times she is a black hull, low-lying on the bosom 
of the sea; then speeding before the wind, or 
careering boldly upon our enemies. The trade 
has its charms, beyond those of the black-bottled 
spiders weaving their webs in the recesses of the 
cellars of our inland customers." 

"Have you paid for the vessel P" demanded 
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John. " Paid for her," responded Lewis, " Aye, 
man, that indeed have I, to the very outside 
pitch;" and he laughed a low-sounding but hearty 
laugh. '• Then," said John with earnestness, " if 
you had so much ready money why not have 
given up your unlawful trade and have settled 
down as an honest man?" "An honest man!" 
scornfully ejaculated Lewis. " I should like to know 
who is honest if I am not. I sell good qualities 
and fair quantities at small prices. I have 
adopted a trade and that trade has adopted me. I 
thrive ! I am frugal, industrious, and temperate." 
" Temperate ! In what way are you temperate P" 
demanded John. Lewis smiled. " I'll tell you a 
story," said he ; " we'll call it a narrative because 
it is true. I'll not spin a yarn, though I have 
made some experience that way striving to keep 
the watch awake on dozy nights. I will give you 
the plain matter of fact as it happened. 

I had hired a French brig— captain, mate, and 
men, to bring off two of our ship's crews we had 
been obliged to leave behind, at a certain port we 
need not name, when startled from our moorings by 
the approach of an English cruizer. The French 
captain was a good sort of man. He interviewed 
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authorities and sub-authorities who suspected the 
calling of these our brave sailors. " Smugglers/* 
interposed John. " Just as you please/* replied 
Lewis; "but these men were excellent in both 
capacities/' 

The captain spent a lot of money which I did 
not ask him to account for ; and at last we were 
all assembled on board the brig. We weighed 
anchor and spread sail before a glorious wind. 
The fellows were so delighted and so grateful to 
me that they would insist upon my taking a glass 
with them. Song after song and glass after glass 
followed, until — there's the pith of the matter. 
Confusion ! Tm in a rage now ! until we— aU— 
every one of us were dead drunk ! I cursed that 
hour: and curse it still. The men we had re- 
covered were again lost, and we never clearly 
ascertained what afterwards became of them. They 
were lost in drink ; they were lost to themsdves ; 
and they were lost to our company." 

'' I had managed to drag myself into my own 
cabin, and was there as insensible to sound as if 
hearing were paralysed. Our captain came to 
me; he shook, pinched, absolutely beat me. 
When I could command myself to listen I heard 
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'that a frigate from the port we had left was in 
pursuit : that it was nearing rapidly, and that a 
gun had been fired. I've no remembrance of any 
bodily movement but the act of flinging myself 
overboard. I sank deeper than at any time in 
my previous life : when I rose to the surface I 
had scarcely power to strike out. The French- 
men threw me a life-belt, with a rope attached, 
and partly dragged me on board. We then 
lowered a boat, with some provisions and a com- 
pass ; and managed to save ourselves ; but I 
cannot express to you the pang I felt at being 
obliged a second time to desert our brave fellows. 
They were inmioveable. We had moreover the 
mortification of witnessing the capture of the 
brig. From that time I abjured the demon of 
drink. I continued my trade; but never since 
then have I yielded myself — body, soul, health, 
and satisfaction to the perilous liquids ; and now 
I may fairly say I thrive ! Yes, my dear John, I 
thrive !" 

At this moment there was a sudden and con- 
clusive interruption to further companionship, by 
violent knocking at the front door, and heavy 
lunges against the back entrance to the house. 
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The brothers started to their feet. " That's your 
blunderbuss of a Lieutenant," said Lewis, " he's 
too noisy by nine tenths. He has given me notice 
to be off. Parley for a minute-and-a-half ; then 
open the doors and defy him. I am safe. Don't 
be alarmed about me. Remember, / thrive /" 

John Borfield proceeded first to one door and 
then to the other ; demanding who it was, and 
why they were disturbing a quiet household at 
that hour of the night ; but without waiting for 
an answer at either end of the passage. At length 
after pacing backwards and forwards a few times, 
he received the information that Lieutenant 
Vernon was empowered to force an entrance if 
not immediatelv admitted. 

John Borfield opened the doors and a body of 
eight men concentrated their force within the old- 
fashioned, spacious building. Two were ordered 
to guard the outlets. Two were on the alert to 
search the many additions accruing during the 
occupancy of the predecessors of the brothers 
Borfield, which seemed more likely to contain 
places of concealment than the usual family apart- 
ments. A couple of these civil servants of the 
crown rushed upstairs without the preliminary 



of permisioD ; and one remEiiiied with his saperior. 
They all displayed their dark lanternB — peculiarly 
useful ill nocturnal expeditiona, where Iight«d 
tapers are not expected to meet the hands of the 
invaders. 





CHAPTER III. 

tHE Lieutenant and his subordinate entered 
the little parlour. The latter unhooked 
bis cutlass and sounded the wainscoting of the 
apartment. He paused at one particular spot, 
and nodded significantly to hie officer. " Mr. 
Borfield," said Lieutenant Vernon, " I suppose 
you are aware that by harbouring a delinquent 
you are subjecting yourself to fines and imprison- 
meut. This is not an ordinary case. It is one 
which will bring on you, as an accomplice, the 
most rigorous severities of tha law. Mr. Borfield, 
in the name of the kiag of these realms, and by 
t^e respect you owe to Mr. Sazfeldt, my worthy 
ally and your master, I demand of you, where is 
Lewis Borfield, your brother P" 

The steward replied, with almost sarcastic tone 
of voice, "Sir, my brother, Lewis Borfield, is 
where you find him." " Of course," answered the 
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Lieutenant, where I find him there he is for the 
moment ; but where is he now ? Produce him or 
take the consequences/' 

The steward, without condescending to notice 
the menace, busied himself removing from the 
table, in the centre of the parlour or office, ledgers 
and sundry items of daily accoimts ; locking them 
in his bureau or secretaire. 

Lieutenant Yemon called in another of his 
men : and, giving the word, in less time than it 
takes to record, the doubtful panel first, then all 
the panels of the wainscoting of the apartment 
were smashed; and the fragments strewed the 
floor. No available mode of ingress or egress was 
discovered — ^but some unevenness in the construc- 
tion of the brickwork. 

The officer appeared to have conceived a predi- 
lection for that small concentrated space in the old 
building. He despatched the previous searchers 
in a body, for renewed searching, above, below, 
and in every possible hole and comer. He sat 
down, and directed his more immediate attendant 
to heap ftiel upon the embers of the wide-spread 
hearth. Flames were kindled, and soon burst into 
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activity. They flashed brightly upon living 
objects; upon disordered furniture, and upon 
dismantled walls. The fire roared up the chimney 
from the vast supply between the iron girders. 
The Lieutenant looked on with a grim smile. At 
length he turned to the Steward. 

" If your brother is in that chimney," said he 
"he will be roasted. Will he submit to that 
process, think you ; or will he surrender to con- 
stituted authorities P '* Not receiving an answer, 
he demanded, as a last concession to the favoured 
servant of his friend and ally — what had he done 
with his brother. " Mr. Borfield, I ask you once 
more, where is your brother, Lewis Borfield, the 
bold and daring smuggler ; whose work of de- 
fiance has been carried on too long. Where is 
Lewis Borfield?" "Sir," replied the steward, "as 
I said before — he is where you find him." " Is 
he?" replied the indignant officer. "Then we 
must try another experiment." He drew from 
his belt a large imgainly-looking weapon, and 
fired directly up the chimney. 

Lieutenant Yernon had not time to start back. 
The soot was already alight, and the concussion 
brought down flakes and showers of sparks upon 
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him. Eyes, nose, the hair of his head and whis- 
kers were inundated by smaller living objects 
than the living object he hoped for as his prisoner. 
Likewise up his right arm the sparkles flew ; ,and 
into the interstice between his throat and cravat ; 
igniting linen sleeve and linen collar. The steward 
was feelingly active in kindly assistance. He 
helped to remove the outer garments from the 
shoulders of the sufierer. He dressed his wounds 
and ministered such appliances as his own judg- 
ment suggested. 

The officer thanked him for his attention- " We 
have neither of us exceeded our duty. Mine was 
to take — at almost any risk. Your inward man- 
date has been to save; but, said he, it behoves 
me to remind you, that if your brother is protected 
by you, concealed in any part of these premises, 
your 'punishment will be proportionate to your 
obstinacy. Wherever Lewis Borfield may be he 
cannot eflfectually escape. Every trammel has 
been set around the neighbourhood. There is a 
complete network of preventives and civilians to 
entrap him. The good conduct of many of your 
villagers will, by and bye, be an acknowledged 
credit to the county ; and a bright example to 
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other villages and towns. As to the refractory 
sparks, which we really did bring down from the 
heated chimney, they have produced a slight in- 
convenience comparatively to what we of the 
coast-guard have to endure: frequently and 
literally we go through fire and water. Good 
night." 

Notwithstanding the predictions of Lieutenant 
Vernon, Lewis Borfield did escape : and drew a 
long bow and speeded his keen ''Arrow" many, 
many years. 

The daring feats of smugglers, and the vast 
importations they landed upon our shores, received 
a check of supreme importance, when lower rates 
of custom-house and other duties shone forth as 
benign correctives. Alas ! scarcely had the great 
tidal-wave of contraband spirituous liquors re- 
ceded, and dwindled into medium insignificance, 
than our own distilleries opened fire in number 
and vitality: gratifying the voraciousness of 
imrestricted indulgence. 

Shortly will there be another phase of govern- 
ment judicature. The doors of insensate invitation 
will probably be more limited in number; and 
the hours and days more restricted. Let us hope 
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other trades will be resorted to by brewers, 
distillers and publicans — than the destruction of 
their fellow-men ! 

Our national cry for ' Freedom from the slavery 
of drink' is becoming more and more the en- 
grossing subject of daily thoughts, feelings, and 
exertions. 

Freedom for the holy cause ; so just and true ! 
Freedom for veteran bands with colours new. 
United will and action guide the way, 
Paving the high-road to wealth by sober sway. 
Wealth is offered. Wealth to us is given. 
But we*ve proved we must be blest of heaven ! 

Freedom we crave : freedom from our direful foe : 
Drink has humbled and brought our nation low. 
Let us strive to cast back the burning brand 
To the fiery fury of hell*s dark land. 
Thence came the evil — thence temptation's hour : 
Bag^g spirits of congenial power ! 

They have had their way. Ruin has been their aim. 
Fiercely they've played their destructive game. 
Then down with alcohol's enslaving ties, 
They banish virtues and yield no earthly prize. 
Honoured be the men who with hearts and hands 
Seek to evict the foul blot from British lands. 



CHAPTER IV. 




HE morning succeeding the night-visitation 
of the coast-guard Mr. Saxfeldt rode down 
to the steward's house, and met him at his door 
as he was returning from his occupation. " Bor- 
field/' said he, " we have long discussed the ex- 
pediency of puUing down these old buildings and 
erecting better accommodation within and without. 
Suppose you take advantage of the empty cottage 
in the village, and move in your family and 
furniture. Good bye." 

The Steward looked after his master's retreating 
figure with a heart throbbing with grateful ad- 
miration. This, then, was Mr. Saxfeldt's way of 
bringing a faithful servant, thus far, out of a 
difficulty. The change was speedily accomplished ; 
and a posse of bricklayers set to work, with 
orders to be rapid in the process of demolition. 
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Lieutenant Vernon was very angry. He peered 
about ; but a kaleidoscope would have been pretty- 
nigh as reasonable to his gaze. The workmen, 
with the intuition of the period, would rather have 
cast dust into the eyes of a coast-guard than have 
gratified such inquisitorial prying. 

Shortly after these incidental circumstances 
there was a dinner-party at Squire Rainard's. 
Mr. Saxfeldt, and Lieutenant Vernon were guests. 
They had not met since the raid within the pre- 
cincts of the Steward Borfield. 

Mr. Vernon's family was of good standing in 
the county ; but his pecuniary advantages were 
comprised in the few lines of his commission. 
This commission he honoured with due dignity ; 
and never failed to assert his official prerogative 
of denouncing an offender — no matter the time 
or place. It was all rough work, he used to say, 
along that rugged shore. 

It chanced that Mr. Saxfeldt was called upon to 
give the first toast. He stood up and proposed 
"The health of His Most Gracious Majesty." 
He applied the glass to his lips but true to his 
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renunciation forbore to drink any portion of its 
contents. 

Lieutenant Yemon, as an officer of tlie kiii{;1i 
service, took upon himself to reply. " Gentlemen," 
said he, ''in the name of His Most Gracioiii 
Majesty I thank you for your loyalty. Gentle- 
men, do not let me keep you standing, but permit 
me to improve the occasion by a word or two 
with Mr. Saxfeldt. I will then ask you, gentle- 
men, if I am not justified in doubtinj^ the sin- 
cerity of his loyalty." Blank astonishment wais 
apparent on every countenance. 

"Sit down. Sit down, Vernon," said the 
squire. "Clear your head with our cordials of 
soothing efficacy, and then we will hear what you 
have to say. I'll give you a toast!" He filled 
his glass and waved it, saying, " to the sincerity, 
good faith, and loyalty of Thomas William 
Edward Saxfeldt." There was the heartiest re- 
sponse. Mr. Saxfeldt made a pleasant acknow- 
ledgment; and conversation became general 
upon such topics as country gentlemen chiefly 
discuss. 

The Lieutenant brooded over his dii^leasure ; 
which exciting stimulants by no means mollified. 
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He seized upon the first lull in the general inter- 
change of ideas and sentiments between the 
visitors, to renew his attack upon Mr. Saxfeldt. 
" Gentlemen," said he, " do you call that loyalty 
which connives at opposition to loyal measures. Is 
that sincerity which deludes me or any one else 
into a false expectation of assistance from him, 
in abating practices obnoxious to the king's 
government. Is that good faith which winks 
with both eyes P" Here, laughter interrupted the 
speaker. "We call that blinking," said the 
squire. "Blinking or winking;" rejoined the 
Lieutenant, " I venture to assert that double- 
dealing is neither sincerity nor good faith, nor 
in this case is it loyalty." 

"The case — the case;" was shouted forth. 
Glasses were re- filled. "The case" became the 
toast and was rapped down before the real opening 
commenced. The prologue had been marvellous 
to all ; and winks and blinks were bestowed upon 
the speaker, by way of encouragement; if he 
chose to accept them in that light. 

Mr. Yernon emptied his glass in silence. 
When quietness was restored he addressed Mr. 
Sftxfeldt, " Sir," said he ; " you sought me, not I 
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you. It is seldom that I dare to enjoy the society 
of friends ;" here he bowed to the host, " and I 
looked not for acquaintances. Moreover, I re- 
ceived an unpleasant intimation when I first came 
on duty in this locality. I was informed that 
you had a steward— one of your most favoured 
dependents; whose brother was an out-and-out 
smuggler. An imp of the devil's own training. 
Persevering, cunning, and the acme of outrageous 
daring." 

" Who is that P'* demanded Mr. Arkwright ; a 
gentleman from a distance. "Who is thatP" 
repeated the Lieutenant ; " who should it be if 
not Lewis Borfield!" Pronouncing the hated 
name, inflamed still more fiercely the imbibed 
spirits of malevolent tendency. He clenched his 
hands and brought them down heavily upon the 
table. "I beg your pardon," said he, again 
turning to Squire Bainard ; " I ought not to have 
introduced an unpleasantness : but the extremity 
of the circumstance, the disappointment to the 
Boyal Service, and the desire for public explana- 
tion impels me." 

"You might have left it alone," replied the 
Squire. "You might have spared your excite- 
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ment. Mr. Saxfeldt has been your very best 
friend — a diligent, active, and resolute ally of the 
royal service. I know all about that Lewis 
Borfield. He certainly is an adventurous fellow ; 
and he never assumes an alias lest he should 
destroy the terror of his real name. But, my dear 
Vernon, you have pluck enough to catch even 
such a hardy rogue as Lewis Borfield." 

The Lieutenant looked at his watch. *' I have 
only a few minutes to spare, gentlemen," said he 
*^ but since you have toasted the case, the case shall 
not break down from want of evidence." He then 
detailed the espionage he had maintained — the 
reliable information he had received that the 
notorious smuggler had been seen to enter the 
premises of his brother. He spoke of the close 
search executed by his men; and he gave a 
humorous account of the penalty he had drawn 
upon himself; suspecting that the inveterate 
recusant would rather be roasted alive than sur- 
render at discretion. 

His indignation renewed itself when he expa- 
tiated on the contravention to future plans, as 
regarded the hide-and-seek habitation, by Mr. 
Saxfeldt having ordered his Steward's house to 
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be demolished. There was a difference of opinion 
on this — ^which some were pleased to call an act c^ 
wisdom. Lieutenant Yemen became enraged. 
" Good evening, gentlemen," said he, " when next 
I have the honour to meet my kind host and his 
friends : it is more than probable I shall have had 
the opportunity of calling Sf r. Saxfeldt to a more 
rigorous account. Good evening, gentlemen.'' 

These angry words were of portentous conse- 
quences in events looming on the horizon of future 
troubles. 

When the offended officer had taken his 
departure Mr. Saxfeldt entered upon the subject 
generally: explaining his reasons for discon- 
tinuing the use of wines and spirituous liquors : 
" We all know," said he, " that example is more 
powerful than argument. I have always set my 
face again smuggling and smugglers. The traffic 
is a contravention of the laws of the kingdom ; 
which honourable men are bound to uphold. Of 
late, I have been convinced of the necessity for 
more decided action, and I hope I have not failed " 
— ^here he smiled : " in sincerity, good faith, and 
loyalty." "Saxfeldt," cried Squire Rainard, ''if 
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you touoh once more upon that green-horn's folly 
we must toast you again." "Pray do not," 
replied Mr. Saxfeldt, " I am quite satisfied that 
my friends and neighbours do not condemn me." 
" Condemn you ! " shouted the Squire, " that 
was a brave piece of wit to pull down the old 
house : and there was the culminating point of 
Vernon's chagrin ! " All present joined in a 
hearty laugh. 

The usual hour for Mr. Saxfeldt's retiring from 
social parties passed by: but he lingered for a 
short while. He seemed unable to resist the 
desire to solicit those aroimd him to notice the 
improved appearance of some who had relinquished 
the use of inflammatory liquors. He commented 
upon the many sad experiences, known to most of 
them, of demoralisation, destitution, sickness, and 
death. He asked them not to ridicule the 
Scriptural law of temperance as a newly fangled 
notion, but to uphold the precept, to tolerate the 
practice, and to encourage their tenants and 
dependants to advantage their means and ways by 
discarding expensive liquids: valueless and in- 
jurious. He invited all who wished further 
discussion upon the subject to visit him for that 



purpose. He shook hands with each individufd 
present, and they parted with mutual good-will. 
Mr. Saxfeldt theo mounted his horse for a aix- 
miles' ride ere he could arrive at home. 







CHAPTEE V. 

|HE lady at the Hall, so was the pleasant 
mansion termed, sat by her drawing-room 
window, in cheerful discourse with her son, a 
youth of fifteen; but ever and anon glancing 
towards the openings between the cliffs ; which in 
fitful breaks permitted views of the bounding 
ocean. 

The moon had risen and was shining upon the 
water ; giving additional light to certain portions 
of the pathway which custom had converted into 
a high-road. This was her husband's route when 
returning from Squire Rainard's elegant domicUe. 
He was later than usual but there was no sensible 
cause for anxiety : and mother and son continued 
to discuss charming little plans for the future. 

After awhile, there were sounds of rapidly 
approaching hoofs. Mrs. Saxfeldt and her son, 
with several of the servants, were quickly at the 
principal entrance to the house. A panic had 
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taken possession of all who heard the violent pre- 
cipitancy of the animal. There he stood. The 
poor beast was foaming and tearing up the groimd : 
but there was no rider. 

The alarmed wife, with a face as blanched as 
the whiteness of her dress, gave instant command 
— ^to mount and to hold slackened bridle. Sl^ 
caught her son by the arm but he released himself 
and was up and away. The groom, pushed aside 
by his young master, threw himself upon another 
horse without saddle or bridle and followed. Mrs. 
Saxfeldt ordered her pony-carriage, and with extra 
cushions, warm woollen wraps, and a man-servant 
by her side, likewise pursued the same route. 

At some distance from the domain they arrived 
at a broad girth of common on a lower leveL 
Bagged clumps of rock here and there bestrewed 
the ground, once forming the basis of a higher ele- 
vation. Not far from one of these remnants 
of the grand outline of our coast, stretched on the 
dark green sward was the body of a man. He had 
fallen on his back. 

The son knelt by his parent and tore up the 
grass around to stay the bleeding from a gunshot 
w;ound in his breast. The groom was sooa on the 
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spot aiding the youth. Then came the carriage 
with the bereaved wife. 

Mrs. Saxfeldt's power of mind concentrated 
itself in action, but she spoke not. The body was 
brought to her, and placed as conveniently as 
could be ; and supported by herself, her son, and 
the man-servant they turned towards home, in 
the same unbroken silence: otherwise than by 
the rolling of the wheels, the footfall of the 
animals and the mournful reverberations of the 
waves on the sea-beach. 

The master's favourite, which had carried hijooL 
and lost him this eventful evening, resisted a 
touch at his bridle or an approach to the stirrup. 
With down-cast head he kept near where reclined 
the body of his master, nor did he leave his 
watchful care until the corpse was lost to sight 
within the mansion. 

Almost a playfellow had been this noble crea- 
ture to the young members of the family ; but 
hi^ instinctive love had been to his master. 
Thenceforward no one dared to n^ount him but 
his younger lord; and this imperious self- will 
he was known to maintain till he died; at the 
fullest extent of old age. 
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The household had been on the look-out from 
the windows; and had become conyinced that 
serious misfortune must have occurred by the 
slowness of the advance: perceivable as small 
objects passing the fissures open to the ocean and 
its heaving bosom of reflected light; for the 
moon was now high in her nocturnal course. The 
Steward had been summoned. A medical gentle- 
man ; the pastor of the village ; and others were 
present to receive the sad cavalcade. 

John Borfield proffered assistance in removing 
the body. He threw his arms aroxmd but 
power of limb forsook him; he staggered and 
would have fallen had he not been supported by 
those near to him. The sanguinary testimony 
and the certainty that life was extinct was too 
great a shock upon the tenderness of that faithful 
and devoted servant ; but when able to enter the 
house he never left the corpse until it had been 
deposited in its last resting-place. 

Lieutenant Yernon, captain of the coast-guard 
of that district, was arrested upon suspicion. His 
imwarrantable attack upon the loyalty of the 
deceased ; and the outspoken threat of calling the 
late Mr. Saxfeldt to a more rigorous acoount; 
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deposed to by Squire Bainard and Mr. Arkwright, 
went much against him. He proved an alibi. 
The entire body of men under his command swore 
to his having been in a contrary direction to the 
locality of the sad event. Their statement did 
not obtain implicit credence; nor could it be 
repudiated ; and, Mr. Vernon, who had set forth 
as a doubtful case the integrity of an honourable 
gentleman, was admitt.ed to bail with the stigma 
upon himself that the case was doubtful. 

The widow bore her trial with the magnanimity 
of the mother of a large and juvenile family. The 
suddenness of her loss ; the awfulness of parting 
in health and happiness and meeting within the 
short space of a few hours with death completed 
by the hand of an assassin, imparted a degree of 
tension to her nervous susceptibility less easily 
subdued than the outbreak of passionate grief. 
She was calm in manner, attentive to friends, and 
displayed a maternal solicitude extreme in its 
observance. But Mrs. Saxfeldt never recovered 
her previous tone of countenance; it remained 
blanched as in the first moment when she beheld 
the excited animal without the presence of her 
husband. 




CHAPTEB VI. 

N TENSE interest prevailed on the day of the 
funeral. It was of resplendent beanty as 
regarded weather. None within miles of habita- 
tion fancied they were too high or too low, too 
consequential, or too insignificant to withhold 
their attendance, when the time arrived for con- 
signing to the tomb the relics of a martyr to the 
work of improving the moral well-being of his 
neighbourhood ; thus was the sad event generally 
considered. Many however were the peculiar 
notions adverse to the coast-guard officer. 

The Lieutenant ventured no where by himself. 
He made his appearance on this occasion with 
twelve well-armed athletic men. He advanced a 
short distance to meet the procession and returned 
with it as a guard of honour. 

There was much genuine sorrow. When the 
worthy pastor and personal friend of the deceased 
read that portion of the service, ** Forasmuch m 
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ft hath "pWsed Ahnighty God of his gretl iiiercy 
to take tmto himself the soul of our deat brbthei* 
heVe departed," weeping and sobs and his owh 
hea^felt grief compelled him to pause for a fei^ 
seconds of time. 

There stood the widow, a marble statue, draped 
in mourning garments; supported by her son, 
and surrounded by her eight remaining children ; 
the youngest a babe of five months, in the arms 
of its nurse. This afflicted family was com- 
miserated by all present ; and there were many 
in whose manly breasts there throbbed an over- 
weening desire for vengeance. When the last in- 
vocation for " Grace, love of God, and fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost " had been poured forth, the 
clergyman approached Mrs. Saxfeldt, and taking 
her gently by the hand conducted her to her 
carriage. 

It was well that he returned to the Church 
Yard. Women and children were being sent 
home. Vehicles were rolling off with the elite, 
and, already facing the coast-guard was a band 
of heroic though mistaken volunteers in the 
cause of justice. It is probable they would have 
yielded to persuasion by the submission usually 
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accorded to a respected minister, had he solely 
exercised his personal influence, and maintained 
as his chief argument the sanctity of the precincts 
of the Temple of God ; but when he called their 
attention to the pistols and cutlasses grasped by 
experienced hands, he was answered by a shout 
of almost derision. Thirteen armed men, they 
said, could not withstand the close pressure of 
fifty to sixty resolute men, though armed only 
with bones and sinews. 

This short delay gave opportunity for another 
party to interpose. No one seemed to know who 
they were nor whence they came; nor after- 
wards, was there a venture upon how many they 
were in nimiber. They wore large cloaks in 
Spanish fashion ; their hats were the low slouched 
* sobreros ' of that country. They ranged them- 
selves between the would-be invaders of the peace 
and the coast-guard : who glared upon them with 
very much of the rage of entrapped tigers unable 
to move, but ready to tear limb from limb could 
they only spring forward. 

The leader of this new division signalled one of 
his men. The man received his orders and 
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delivered them in Spauisli, then in broken Eng- 
lish. "Turn you back. Captain, all de honour, 
my master promise, you vindicate morrow-day." 
" A British Officer never turns his back upon his 
foes, recognised or suspected," haughtily replied 
Lieutenant Vernon. 

The late arrivals did not hesitate to turn away 
from the Lieutenant and his men ; and they drove 
before them the whole body of villagers, who, thus 
summarily dismissed took up the chant " Vindicate 
morrow-day ; " and soothed their disappointment 
by discussing further ways and means. 




CHAPTER VII. 




'ITH early mom the ensuing day the 
household — ^maidens, so lately deprived 
of their respected master by a violent death, re- 
commenced the usual routine of withdrawing 
curtains and raising blinds, and they beheld a 
sight that astonished them. 

The glorious orb of warmth and light im- 
mediately centered the widest opening on the 
uneven coast, past which, a week previously, 
they had witnessed the sad return of their 
mistress with the dead body of her husband. A 
misty atmosphere partially shrouded surrounding 
objects; but the sun itself radiated behind its 
robe of sober grey ; promising increased brilliancy 
and heat. 

The women gazed as at a portentous omen. 
Their feelings had lately been subjected to intense 
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excitement, and their imaginations were not slow 
to anticipate some further sad event, which was 
to enthral them with itfi( consequences. 

From North to South of the sun's disc a dark 
line divided the glowing luminary into two 
distinct hemispheres. Clear, sharp, and defined 
was the appearance — the appearance a reality — 
the reality a warning. 

The male attendants were apprised and quickly 
on the alert. Through the grounds, over meadows, 
ploughed fields, hedges, and ditches they made 
their way, until they alighted on the footpath 
habitually converted into a high road. 

Long ere they reached the incidental expanse 
to the broad ocean on that particular spot their 
visual perceptions had been enlightened. They 
stood for some minutes in speechless wonderment. 
At length, as it was requisite to give notice to 
the authorities, they took active measures for that 
purpose; and then expressed their individual 
ideas upon this new horror. 

From the loftiest branches of two oak trees, 
widely separated, and whose summits had been 
blasted by lightning, or the evolutions of stormy 
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weather, there extended a rope, taut — as per- 
chance only seafaring men could have accom- 
plished; from which by a smaller cord midway 
there hung the figure of a man. His clothing 
was of sailor-fashion; with tightly-buttoned 
jacket ; his black locks, heavy with the moisture 
of the air, drooped in solid masses over his 
face. 

The communication had been rapid of this new 
event; but it was noon before the authorities 
arrived. The body had been lowered and was 
stretched on the ground for medical and other 
examination. There were no wounds; but the 
criminatory evidence against some person or per- 
sons unknown that death had been caused by 
strangulation; viz., that the deceased had been 
hung whilst living, and had died whilst so 
hanging. 

Squire Rainard and Mr. Arkwright were active 
in the investigation. Lieutenant Vernon, with 
his guard, made his appearance. He came to 
enquire into the atrocity of a sailor having been 
victimised by the diabolical, though rare, practice 
of " lynch law." The Steward took keen note of 
the proceedings. He was requested to search the 
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pockets of the dead man ; and he drew forth from 
an inner one a letter, sealed but not directed. It 
was handed to the Coroner, who opened it and 
read aloud : '^ He, who hangs over this spot 
between the two oak trees, near the ravine facing 
the Hall, was the murderer of Mr. Saxfeldt. He 
has been judged by his comrades upon his own 
confession. Retribution to the coward who fired 
when not attacked ! Farewell to these pleasant 
shores — ^for ever ! Lewis Borfield." 

The order was given that the body should 
be buried then and there and a stake be run 
through to secure it in the ground. This was done 
under proper supervision : but late in the evening 
the corpse was exhumed and cast down the crags 
on to the sea beach. A party of men made their 
way more carefully. They tied the body to a 
detached piece from their own rocky cliffs, 
manned a boat and carried their loathsome burthen 
fer from land, where they cast it into the depths 
of the deep : to be recalled in fulness of time to 
answer for its deeds upon the earth. 

The adventurous smuggler, Lewis Borfield, was 
not heard of again until many years had elapsed : 
when his brother received information that he had 
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settled in a town at some distance ; and with ample 
means at command. The brothers met. It sub- 
sequently became known that the murderer of the 
good and kind gentleman at the Hall had been 
sent to watch the movements of the Coast-guard. 
He had mistaken Mr. Saxfeldt for Lieutenant 
Vernon ; and contrary to regulation — for all 
societies, good or evil, have a code of obedience to 
orders, he had made use of a murderous weapon 
without necessity. 

Simultaneously the illicit traffickers forsook 
these immediate haunts. Had they continued 
their dangerous trade in the village or its sur- 
roundings they would have been repulsed ; more 
probably captured and punished. The good work 
of refraining from spirituous liquors, which, by 
precept, example, and the aid of legal repression, 
the late Mr. Saxfeldt had striven to effect, became 
a heartfelt desire and determination from respect 
to his memory. 

Lieutenant Yernon, whose importance was 
not entirely authoritative-deportment, but whose 
every inspiration was guided by a severe sense of 
duty, declined the arduous and unthankful em- 
ployment of combatting the ambiguous medley of 
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dishonourable and honourable dealings. His cha- 
racter had been rescued from odium, painful and 
disgraceful ; and he wished to withdraw from his 
position as a coast-guard officer. He made appli- 
cation for change of service and was ordered 
abroad. Henceforward, on the High Seas, he 
gained renown as a brave man ; advancement in 
rank ; and died in that most complete exaltation 
known to a British Sailor — Victory; Victory 
over an open foe. 

YIOTORT OYER AIS" OPEIiJ" FOE. 

'HIS victory is grand and supremely true. 
Others are chances, which renew and renew. 
Defiance is void with a venomous foe, 
Who deals in the background his dastardly blow. 
But breasting the danger, and facing to face, 
"We venture oui* thrust with a very good grace. 
Or withholding our arm, forgiving and kind ; 
Unwilling for vengeance, rough or refined ; 
We do and we dare with our mercy and might. 
As love or justice to our hearts shall indite. 




^EjaiNi?CE]sicEg V m •: ji^vjimnmnii 



■^ E^cii^gieN. ** 




HARMING old Borough ! transcendently 
placed ! 

By a wide breadth of sea is the town faced. 
But winds blow fiercely, the horizon looks dark ; 
And far as the vision ply steamer and bark. 
Though almost a calm, or serene and quite clear, 
They circle the distance — nor coast it too near. 

Not only this spot, the whole line of our shore : 
South and East bear the brunt — ^and very much 

more. 
The outrage of nature is nature outraged : 
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Tempestuous billows can ne'er be assuaged. 
They must have their play ; by their force they 

command : 
Absorb opposition by sea and by land. 
'Tis pleasant to note how submissive is man : 
He builds on new sites : or repairs what he can. 

There anciently stood on this very rise, 
Buildings more extended beneath the bright skies. 
By waves submerged many vanished from sight : 
As wrecks they dispersed — ^with shoals they unite. 
In highest resolve new structures appeared ; 
Another such storm seemed not to be fear'd. 
Yet the salt water with insidious strides, 
Makes its advances with very high tides : 
Receding as the tide and wind change their course: 
Bricks, mortar, and good road-stuff not much the 

worse. 
Natives were inured to troubles and woes : 
Subject to losses by piratical foes. 
We see just a gun, in mid-height from the shore : 
And take it for granted there must have been 

more; 
To repel invaders who came for our ships ; 
Two or three, now and then, in so many trips. 
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Long had the brave fishermen — ^vessels and all 
Been seiz'd by marauders, like shrimps in their 

trawl. 
Quite useless to struggle — to wriggle foes out : 
The foes knew precisely what they were about. 
The strength, the will, and a plundering spirit, 
With creditless men are badges of merit. 

But let us remember, we've also our game : 
We covet our prey — ^though by means not the 

same: 
Attack not defenceless, industrious poor : 
Nor venture a raid on an unguarded shore. 
Many the deed of higher sort, we have tried ; 
And scarcely or ever success been denied. 
Under fortified walls we carry surprise : 
Cut out their large ships — and hurrah to the skies! 
Though truly 'tis only in war we do this : 
The grim roving pirates thought no time amiss. 

The beach there is good: it is pleasant and 
clean : 
Neither broad nor feathery weed to be seen. 
Thus no sick'ning smell at low- water we find : 
But may tread the soft sand — enjoy the pure wind. 
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Now let our remarks on the townsfolk be turn'd, 
Though scarcely we know how good-will they 

have earn'd. 
Let us be just as men and things they appear : 
The nice promenade-r-the elegant new pier. 
Historians, tradesmen, and the manifold race, 
Who use their best efforts to 'vantage the place. 
Provisions in plenty, of the best kind, 
In the old borough you will easily find. 

Fine catches of fish, and some very good cod ; 
But none in the shops — which we thought very 

odd. 
Packed direct from the boats for distant supply ; 
Not e'en a spare cod through the town did they 

cry. 

Of faults we know not but of one to correct : 
Which comfort and peace does really affect. 
We ask the good folks not to take it amiss. 
If the case we explain we thought so remiss. 
For future content we make the endeavour ; 
And beg they will view it with kindly favour. 

A stranger arrived, and a lodging he sought ; 
For a few days perhaps — though longer he thought. 
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Home affairs slacken 'd not whilst he was away ; 
And his home-clerk would send the news of the 
day. 

At his breakfast, ere long, he heard that sharp 
sound, 
Startling to nerves — ^making hearts to rebound. 
Unthinking, the lodger, he went to the door ; 
As at the sea-side he had oft done before. 

" Ah ! Postman," he said, in a voice that was 

bland ; 
" You've a letter, I think, for me in your hand/' 
The man replied curtly, " our orders are clear ;" 
"Prigg must first have it — Prigg is the master 

here." 
The servant-girl clutch'd it with evident glee : 
And posty turned off with such pomp as could be. 

Swiftly to the master the gentleman went ; 
For what his own clerk or a friend might have 

sent. 
The missive was given, by a twinkling host ; 
Who roundly declared '*tVas the rule of the 

post." 
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This we could not admit — it would be perverse, 
Often letters contain what's meant for the purse. 
We expect the broad basis to be kept in view — 
Sent by me to be received by you. 

That combination of service and power ! — 
Where steady despatch governs minute and hour. 
Where in transit there are grave matters of state ; 
And family councils ; and merchants' debate : 
Secrets and struggles which beset private life ; 
Keen words against others — renewing of strife. 
Postal authorities would never consent ; 
To a palpable cause for much discontent. 
They could not permit that a letter should trace, 
A circuitous route to its destined place. 
The man had no right to refuse at the door 
To a lodger a letter which his name bore. 
May those thus concern'd end a serious strife ; 
Perilling the social commerce of life. 
Reversing Promptness which is a strict command 
From postal departments in ev'ry known land. 

Who could abide the preposterous delay, 
Of an hour or two on the Lord's Holy Day P 
To a late morning meal the master descends : 
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And then the letters to his lodger he sends. 
Inconsistent with peace such dominant sway ; 
The life of a friend might be passing away. 

Let no Prigg and posty — or posty or Prigg, 
Try on his own pate the judicial wig. 
Undue power and pomp— or pomp and power, 
Are as evanescent as the gliding hour. 
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TEMPERANCE ODE. 

H ! we know not the cause of many events. 
So fraught with ill-will and sharp trouble 
of mind. 
An implacable temper often prevents 
Concession for peace — when sense lags behind. 

Some indulge their craze for spirituous drink : 
At night they decide when fuddled and tired : 
And their vice and their folly make them to shrink 
From wisdom by day — as if not required. 

They hug their own ways ; and they bite right 
and left : 
The phobia of night entrances by day ; 
They scorn as a phantom of substance bereft 
The sure solid blessing of Temperance sway. 
The sure solid blessing — the sure solid blessing 
of Temperance sway. 

But time will arrive, with its banner of pride, 
Advancing by steps of earnest devotion. 
The movement now made it will never subside. 
Till closing the doors of drinking pollution. 

Till closing the doors — till closing the doors of 
drinking pollution. 
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